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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HE economies forced upon the educational services may not 

reduce present facilities for adult education but will materially 

affect future expansion. Whilst lamenting the conditions that 
postpone once again the provision of reasonably adequate accommo- 
dation we must look to it that what resources we now enjoy should 
be exploited to the full. We cannot claim that this is now the case. 
Are we, for example, quite certain that the rich possibilities of our 
art galleries and museums are known and used? In this, as in other 
instances, mere extension of the best current practice would produce 
plenty of fruitful developments. 

The Council of the National Institute for Adult Education 
recently set up a small committee to consider the challenge offered 
by these circumstances, and to see how best the Institute’s own 
resources could be engaged to meet it. At the meetings of this com- 
mittee there was no lack of ideas, no lack of enquiries deserving 
urgent attention. But the primary problem of the committee, as it 
turned out, was not to seek enquiries meriting attention, as to appor- 
tion the Institute’s energies to those enquiries most appropriate to 
the needs of the next year or so. Many though the topics suggested by 
members were, there was nevertheless complete unanimity when 
first priority had to be chosen. Not only was there unanimity among 
the members of the small, but representative, sub-committee, but 
there was also complete agreement when the proposal came before 
the full Council at its meeting on November 21st. It was then agreed 
that the Institute should undertake an ‘enquiry into the work of 
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evening institutes and colleges of further education, with special 
attention to 
(i) the development of social environment ; 

(ii) the possibilities of a more liberal approach to existing studies ; 

(iii) the increase in the teaching of liberal studies as such.’ 

While the scope of this enquiry is such that it was thought likely to 
claim the major energies of the Institute staff it was agreed that 
preliminary work should be begun on an enquiry into the place of 
museums and art galleries in adult education. 

In establishing these priorities the Council had a mind naturally 
to the important continuing functions of the Institute : the provision 
of a centre of information and advice ; the publication of material 
relevant to the field either in this journal or in other ways ; and the 
organization of meetings, conferences and other opportunities of 
consultation. The continually expanding work involved in the per- 
formance of these functions necessarily restricts the range of activities 
which can be undertaken in addition. 

In approving the adoption of the enquiry into the work of evening 
institutes the Council laid down no strict terms of reference or modes 
of procedure, but delegated this duty to a small committee. It is 
clear, of course, that the interests of other bodies than those in 
membership of the National Institute are involved in this enquiry. 
It may be assumed that at the appropriate stage their help will be 
invited. 

In directing major attention to this enquiry the Council recognized 
the need to keep under constant review a number of other problems. 
Of these it is intended to refer some to other bodies who, through 
special experience or facilities, are better equipped than the Institute 
to deal with the problems raised ; some, it was thought, would be 
best dealt with by research by individuals, who, it was hoped, would 
put the results of their research at the disposal of the Institute ; on 
others it was deemed appropriate to initiate discussion in the columns 
of ADULT EDUCATION. 

Among the many questions which, it was felt, should be kept in 
mind or treated under one of these heads were such as Television and 
Adult Education, Financial Aspects of Residential Adult Education, 
Art in Adult Education, Rates of Payment to Part-Time Tutors, 
and Visual Aids in Adult Education. 

Although it has been decided to give first consideration to an 
enquiry of very practical import (and who would deny the wisdom 
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of this?) the fundamental problems of adult education were not 
ignored, and much consideration was given in committee to the best 
way of promoting discussion of fundamental issues. This remains, 
of course, a continuing responsibility of all concerned with adult 
education, and in this journal we shall hope constantly to direct 
attention to these themes. 


THE 1950 CONFERENCE 
The first Annual Conference of the National Institute is to be held 
in Bath over the week-end of March roth to rath. In the programme 
of the Conference, too, under the general heading ‘Adult Education : 
A Mid-Century Review’, discussion will be related to the question, 
‘Are we making the most of our present resources? ’ Indeed, this is 
the title of the second, the Saturday, session. At the first session, on 
Friday, March roth, Alderman Wright Robinson, President of the 
Association of Education Committees and a Vice-President of the 
Institute, will review our achievements in adult education ; while, 
on the last morning, a session entitled ‘ Looking Forward’ will 
include discussion of our contribution to international adult educa- 
tion, and a survey of the work and prospects of the National Institute 
itself. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
On merger between the British Institute and the National Founda- 
tion, election of the four individual members’ representatives on the 
Council of the National Institute was done through the machinery 
of the British Institute. These representatives continue in office until 
May, 1950. Individual members will by now have received intima- 
tion of the procedure to be followed in the election of individual 
members’ representatives for next year. Nominations for election 
must be received at the Institute office not later than January 31st ; 
if then a ballot is necessary, ballot papers will be circulated to 
members and the names of the elected representatives announced at 
the Annual Conference. 
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INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 
by N. S. Ross 


lems facing industry to-day are sociological rather than technical. 

That this view should be so widely held is an indication of the 
remarkable change that has taken place in the climate of industry 
during recent years, and especially during the last decade. The initial 
emphasis on science and technology has been greatly weakened by a 
growing realization of the supreme importance of the human factor, 
a process accelerated by the emergence of new forms of industrial 
organization and the experience of nearly ten years of full or, as 
some would have it, over-full employment. 

We are familiar with the problems of the first phase of the 
tremendous impact upon human thought and social organization 
made by the rapid advance of science and technology, and their 
application to almost every branch of activity, which might be 
described as one of dynamic expansion which knew no substantial 
obstacle to its triumphant progress. There would appear to be some 
agreement, however, that this phase has now given way to a situation 
in which, although consolidation and advance continue in many 
sectors, further development is conditional upon far-reaching social 
adjustments. At the same time, the view is also widely held that the 
equipment and resources, especially in the field of social science and 
its application, at present available to deal with this aspect of the 
industrial problem lag very far behind those developed in the 
scientific and technological fields. 

It is this combination of circumstances that many regard as the 
critical factor in the present social ferment. Motives and sanctions 
that formerly stimulated economic activity appear to have lost much 
of their force ; attitudes formed as a result of hard experience and 
influenced by the incessant propagandist efforts of both camps into 
which capitalist society appeared inevitably to divide itself seem to 
hinder the process of mental and emotional re-adjustment that is 
thought necessary to produce the harmony, stability, and effort 
essential for effective utilization of the community’s resources under 
the new conditions of to-day. The malaise that afflicts industry and 
commerce, the apparent undermining of authority, both of employers 
and of trade unions, are seen as symptoms of the failure of individuals 


I: has become a commonplace to say that the most urgent prob- 
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and groups to adjust themselves to a rapidly changing social environ- 
ment. Viewed in this light, the current turmoil appears to some 
observers to convey a challenge to established institutions and modes 
of thought, a challenge which is thrown into sharper relief by the 
trends in international politics and is interpreted as threatening the 
accepted ideas of western civilization. 

When one considers much of the speculation concerning the 
possible solution of these problems, one is impressed forcibly by the 
fact that in almost every case the solution is regarded as being, at 
least in part, of an educational nature. It has long been recognized, 
of course, that the rdle of education in the process of social adjustment 
is of prime importance. Hence, for example, the importance that has 
been attached to the question of control of those educational facilities 
that are communally provided. It is natural and indeed inevitable, 
therefore, that education should figure so largely in the views and 
suggestions of those who are seeking a way out of our present 
difficulties. The possibility of a ‘ mass solution ’ of the problem along 
these lines is discounted since successful adjustment depends 
primarily upon success in influencing individual attitudes, a process 
which can only be slow even under the most favourable conditions. 
There is increasing recognition of the fact that any adequate solution 
must of necessity be of a long-term character and that, as experience 
in the newly nationalized industries so far appears to show, changes 
in organization and structure alone will not, as many had hoped, 
produce quick and easy changes in human attitudes. 

Against this background, three recent publications appear to have 
more than usual significance.* Although the two British publications 
are concerned specifically with the problems of young people in 
industry, nevertheless the principal theme of all three is the problem 
of the adjustment of the worker to the social and industrial environ- 
ment in which he lives and works. Thus, they cover a good deal of 
common ground and contain much that is relevant to the wider issues 
already indicated. 

* Planty, E. G., McCord, W. S. and Efferson, C. A. Training Employees and 
Managers. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1948. Pp. xiii+278. $5.00. 


Thomson, D. C. (Ed.). Training Worker Citizens. London: MacDonald and 
Evans, 1949. Pp. xvi+255. 12s. 6d. 


The Education of the Young Worker. Report of a Conference held at Oxford 
in July, 1948, under the auspices of the University Department of Education. 
Published for King George’s Jubilee Trust by the Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. 119. 2s. 6d. 
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A major purpose of the American authors is ‘to demonstrate that 
the goals of teamwork and production in business and industry can 
be best achieved by a training program designed to improve both 
the skills and the attitudes of employees and managers’. In fulfilling 
this purpose, emphasis is constantly placed on the need for systematic 
development of employee attitudes and knowledge as distinct from 
the traditional emphasis on skills and technical training. This does 
not mean, however, that the latter field is neglected. On the con- 
trary, the detailed discussion of training programmes, the practical 
examples and suggestions with which the book is crammed bear wit- 
ness not only to the authors’ voluminous knowledge of the content and 
methods of technical training but to their firm belief in its importance 
and value, a belief which adds weight to their advocacy of ‘ education 
in the desire and ability to co-operate, in mutual understanding, and 
in the social skills of working harmoniously together ’ as the keynote 
of industrial training to-day. 

In their anxiety to avoid the charge that training is both visionary 
and unpractical, the authors are concerned to show that many of the 
results of training can be measured precisely and scientifically in 
terms of dollars gained although it is admitted that some of the most 
important and intangible factors bearing on motivation and morale 
do not lend themselves to assessment in monetary terms. As to 
themselves, the authors have produced a book so full of what their 
compatriots term ‘ know-how’ as to dispel completely any suspicion 
that they are mere theorists and visionaries. 

The principal theme of the ‘ symposium of the views of a number 
of people practically engaged in this important field of activity ’, 
published under the title Training Worker Citizens, is also the need 
to consider something beyond technical training or improvement of 
vocational skills. ‘ The task [of industrial education] involves train- 
ing for proficiency in work, instruction for integration (to encourage 
a sense of belonging within the firm) and non-vocational education 
for life.’ 

Since the aim of the book is to give an account of ‘ some modern 
educational methods designed to equip youth for the service of 
Industry and the State ’ the emphasis is on problems of the transition 
from school to work ; adjustment to the new environment; identifi- 
cation of the individual with the working group and its purposes ; 
and the integration of all the activities of the individual, especially 
his economic activities, into a balanced and socially effective pattern. 
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Many of the problems and conclusions are, however, not without 
relevance to the wider sociological considerations that emerge from 
any analysis of industrial relationships in a complex modern 
community. 

The educational media that are examined include apprenticeship 
and vocational training in factories and in technical colleges, the 
youth club, the discussion group, and the projected County Colleges. 
Associated with this examination are complementary chapters 
dealing with principles of instruction ; discussion as an educational 
method ; the psychological bases of citizenship training and the 
importance of social experience. The part played by supervisors in 
the educational process is considered and this leads naturally to 
discussion of the value and potentialities of the programme of 
Training Within Industry for Supervisors (TWI) introduced into 
this country by the Ministry of Labour and National Service in 1944. 

The task undertaken by the Oxford Conference in its ‘ attempt to 
identify and define the principles which should underlie the educa- 
tion of the young worker’ devolved upon five Commissions which 
dealt respectively with County Colleges, Leisure-time activities, 
Education in and through the job, Recruitment and training of 
personnel, and Administration and co-ordination. The findings and 
recommendations of these Commissions, which are set out in the 
several reports constituting the complete document, are interesting 
and important in themselves but, in the words of the Director of 
Social Training of the University of Oxford who contributes an 
appreciation of the work of the Conference, ‘its outlook and ideals 
are, in fact, more important than its specific recommendations’. 
He detects four distinctive marks of the outlook that the Conference 
evolved for itself. Firstly, there was unity between educationists and 
industrialists in agreeing that ‘the whole period from 15 to 18 years 
of age is to be regarded primarily as a period of education no matter 
what may be the detailed ways in which young people between those 
ages put in their time’ and in recognizing the share of educational 
responsibility borne by such agencies as the home, school, youth 
organization, workplace, football pool, cinema, dance-hall and so 
on. Secondly, there emerged the view that education is concerned 
with the growth of the entire personality and that it is incumbent 
on all agencies that exert influence ‘to deal with the young person 
literally as a young person, a whole person even though an immature 
one, rather than as one aspect of a person such as a hand, a case, a 
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customer, or a pupil ’. The point is made that ‘ one cannot, however, 
deal with people as persons except by establishing personal relations 
with them’. A third theme was that of the need for active and 
conscious partnership between the various grades and categories of 
educators and, finally, the Conference attached weight to the need 
to press on at once with experiment and research in this vital but 
hitherto neglected field. 

Although much that is both important and interesting is said in 
these works concerning the techniques by which attitudes may be 
influenced and developed, it is obvious that the fundamental problem 
is to what purpose? Is it to secure 

(a) productive efficiency ; or 

(b) acceptance of a particular system or social order and its institu- 

tional arrangements ; or 

(c) the fullest possible development of the individual based on 

intelligent participation in the activities of the community as 
it exists together with recognition of the necessity for constant 
adaptation of ideas and institutions to changing conditions if 
the aim of full development is to be achieved ? 


The answers that are given in these three books are most illuminat- 
ing. In the first place, all agree that productive efficiency is an 
essential part of the purpose of education and training in industry 
but unite in regarding it as the result not simply of technical and 
vocational training but of a much wider, all-embracing, educational 
process designed to secure the fullest possible development of the 
individual and his successful adaptation to his environment. Such 
an individual, it is argued, will clearly be an efficient producer while 
another who may have failed to achieve a satisfactory adjustment 
will not reach maximum efficiency no matter how successfully he 
may have pursued a course of technical training. Thus, technical 
education and training while undiminished in importance are seen 
in a new perspective as part of the total process of individual develop- 
ment. This change in emphasis is a relatively recent phenomenon 
and one which may in time exert tremendous influence not only in 
industry but in the educational field. 

As to the second point, it is significant that no contributor to 
Training Worker Citizens suggests that the purpose of education is 
to promote acceptance of a particular social order, and the Oxford 
Conference, far from committing itself to support of any one 
system of society, explicitly states: ‘We are obliged to assume that 
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modern industrialism is capable, when appropriately conducted, of 
providing the elements of the good life for all members of society. 
This is not an article of belief, but a working hypothesis in course of 
testing by the contemporary social process itself.’ On the other hand, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the American authors see 
the preservation of ‘the American system of free enterprise’ as the 
ultimate goal and justification of all educational effort. Consider, for 
example, the following paragraph : 


“Only through the realization of two purposes—the strengthen- 
ing and the perpetuation of industry and business and the 
maintenance of individual worth and dignity—can the American 
system of free enterprise be preserved. In education lies the answer 
Through education, management can be led to recognize and to 
rectify those flaws in the system growing out of mismanagement, 
unrealistic concentration on profit, and the conception of labor as 
a commodity. Through education, employees and the public can 
be led to a full realization of the identity of purpose existing 
between management and the worker, and to a full understanding 
of the possibilities for individual growth and prosperity inherent in 
the present economic order.’ 


Belief in the virtues and stability of the system of free enterprise, a 
belief that has obviously been rather shaken and modified in Britain, 
is thus still proclaimed as the guiding and enduring principle of 
society although, of course, it is not difficult to detect in American 
governmental actions important modifications in practice. 

However, when one turns to the third point, one finds the 
American book advocating ‘ that type of education which recognizes 
and meets the diverse demands of a society that has need for frequent, 
even continuous, change and adjustment’. Thus, unless the limits 
of the American system of free enterprise are defined and the process 
of change and adjustment restricted thereto, it would appear that 
the possibility of ultimate modification of the system beyond recogni- 
tion has been tacitly admitted as indeed, of course, it must. 

If the second statement just quoted is accepted in spite of its 
apparent contradiction of the position previously taken up, all the 
authors, British and American, would then appear broadly to accept 
the third possible interpretation of the purpose of education set out 
above. That such an interpretation by those practically engaged in 
industrial and commercial management is possible gives the clearest 
indication of the immense strides that have been made in recent years 
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in widening the concepts of education and training in industry. It 
would be wrong, of course, to assume that these new concepts have 
been accepted by all industrialists but acceptance even by a small 
minority is clearly a fact of great significance. 

After the question of educational purpose, the most important 
consideration is the agencies by means of which the purpose is to be 
achieved. Since ail social experience may be considered to be educa- 
tional, there are naturally many diverse agencies that influence the 
development of the individual and mould his attitudes. This point 
was recognized by the Oxford Conference which proceeded to urge 
the desirability of attempting to secure some co-ordination of effort 
wherever this was possible. However, although consideration of 
all the various educational agencies might be both interesting and 
profitable, restrictions of space make it necessary to confine atten- 
tion to what may be regarded as the highly controversial question 
of the place in an educational scheme, designed to assist social 
adjustment by the manipulation of individual attitudes, that should 
be occupied by the employers, the trade unions, and the public 
educational system including adult educational organizations. 

It is easy to say that all three should co-operate in this task but 
obviously the nature and extent of the co-operation will depend 
upon the degree to which it is possible to reconcile divergent views, 
especially of employers and workers and their organizations, con- 
cerning the social principles and objectives involved. Evidence of 
discord and conflict of interest between employers and workers is, 
of course, only too easy to find. Even the American writers referred 
to are on record to the effect that ‘ Loyalty too often has been crowded 
out by mutual conniving and distrust. Lack of faith on both sides 
of this barricade of conflicting interests has led to a scramble for 
dominance within the plant bolstered by legal control and govern- 
ment guarantees. In short, the American industrial system has 
become a house divided against itself, with its future in jeopardy.’ 
An eminent British industrialist has expressed the view that ‘there 
is much in the present industrial structure that inhibits identification 
with the group or the company. I believe that it is largely a waste 
of energy to call for greater output from people unless management 
is prepared to discuss, in the frankest possible way, what will happen 
to the additional revenue that will result if greater output is realized. 
Most workers believe—and past experience usually justifies this— 
that extra effort merely results in an exhaustible order-book being 
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more quickly completed. They believe that extra effort merely 
enriches shareholders who appear to have too much already. Past 
experience suggests that identification with the company and 
co-operation with management is insufficiently in their own 
interests.’* 

Reconciliation of conflicting interests is not necessarily effected 
either by statutory or voluntary limitation of profit or by outright 
elimination of the profit-taker since these measures still leave open 
the possibility of conflict between producers and consumers. Nor 
is the point of conflict confined to the question of the distribution of 
the product of industry. Equally important is the question of the 
distribution of power in government and control, and the long- 
established industrial dominance of the owners of capital and their 
representatives is being increasingly challenged. This challenge may 
be more bitterly resisted than the challenge to profits and thus may 
prove even more difficult to deal with. 

It may well be concluded, therefore, in face of these long-standing 
conflicts of sectional interests, that the possibility of securing complete 
agreement on educational policy between employers and workers, 
except perhaps in the restricted field of technical and vocational 
training, is remote and that organizations owing their origins and 
development to the idea of fostering and protecting sectional interests 
are not likely to secure universal acceptance as educational agencies 
serving the purposes outlined above. This conclusion is, not 
unnaturally, rejected by many who are professionally concerned in 
education and training in industry. The authors of Training 
Employees and Managers, for example, write: ‘Our schools and 
colleges, now crowded and understaffed, cannot give students the 
broad and continuing education required by adults in modern 
industry. . . . Business has become the way of life for Americans. 
Business, therefore, must assume responsibility for continuous 
education of managers and workers—education designed to develop 
continuously and fully as human beings in both the vocational and 
the non-vocational fields.’ 

Such far-reaching claims for the employer are conspicuously 
absent from the two British works which, although they recognize 
the value of discussion groups and courses to promote ‘ integration’ 
provided by employers during working hours, place more emphasis 


* Brown, W. B. D. Principles of Organization. Manchester College of 
Technology Monograph No. 5, 1946, p. 18. 
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on the educational efforts of external bodies, in particular, since they 
are concerned primarily with youth, on the anticipated contribution 
of the County College. From the point of view of practical politics 
in British industry, this would appear to be sounder policy than that 
suggested by the American formula placing responsibility entirely 
on the employer. Practical experience of the immense difficulty in 
propagating the doctrine of ‘ national interest ’ and ‘ social purpose ’, 
even under the influence of the compelling facts of total war, suggests 
that any unilateral approach by an ‘interested party’ is likely to 
encounter deep suspicion if not active hostility. Even the external 
agencies are not wholly free from suspicion in some quarters. It is 
well known, for example, that organizations such as the Workers’ 
Educational Association have from time to time been regarded in 
certain quarters—entirely without justification it must be said—on 
the one hand as the agents of ‘ the boss-class’ and on the other as the 
tools of subversive and revolutionary elements. Moreover, there was, 
and almost certainly still is, a body of opinion holding the public 
educational system to be a highly organized and convenient device 
to help the ruling class to keep the masses in subjection. These, of 
course, are extreme opinions and should not, perhaps, be over- 
emphasized but they do serve as a warning that the task of education 
in industry is both difficult and delicate, and suggest that it can be 
undertaken with greater hope of success under the guidance and 
inspiration of educational bodies which, although sympathetically 
aware of the problem, are not too closely committed to sectional 
interests within industry. 

This should not be taken to mean that those engaged in the day- 
to-day work of industry cannot play an important part as educators 
in this great task. Employers, for example, can do much by pursuing 
an enlightened personnel policy ; by the presentation to employees 
of full information about plans, policies and achievements ; and by 
the fullest possible use of the techniques of joint consultation. In 
many ways, the outstanding achievement of successful joint con- 
sultative committees in industry has been their contribution to the 
education of managers and workers rather than their success in 
solving technical problems of organization and production. 

There are signs that those responsible for the administration of 
public education, and particularly adult education, are becoming 
increasingly aware of the challenge and the opportunities presented 
by the industrial problem of to-day. The Workers’ Educational 
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Association has shown considerable interest and a number of the 
new residential colleges for adult education report encouraging 
experiments with courses for industrial workers, in some cases with 
practical support and assistance from employers. In view of the 
urgency of the problem and its fundamental social implications, some 
positive and concerted action by the appropriate educational bodies 
is clearly desirable. The complex and delicate nature of the issues 
involved obviously calls for careful and detailed study, and much 
ground may have to be cleared as a preliminary to the formulation 
of an appropriate educational policy. As a start in this direction, it is 
suggested, a conference of educational organizations and representa- 
tives of employers and workers, convened perhaps by the National 
Institute of Adult Education, might usefully explore the ground. A 
critical situation demands urgent action and it is certain that there 
could be no greater contribution to the social and industrial well-being 
of the community than that which would flow from a wise and 
imaginative educational policy implemented with courage and with 
vision. 
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METHODS AND AIMS IN TEACHING ADULTS 


by A. O. Purser 


future of the WEA and of adult education generally: such 

questions as ‘ What is implied by education for social responsi- 
bility, under present-day conditions? ’ ‘Is the WEA ceasing to be a 
working-class movement?’ and ‘ What is the future of the tutorial 
class? ’ are constantly being debated. Having recently finished several 
years of teaching at Hillcroft Residential College for Working 
Women I should like to formulate what I have learned about adult 
education, through my experience there, in the hope that my 
remarks may shed a little light on some of these more general 
problems. I do this with some diffidence, as my experience of adult 
education in general is not wide, but I hope that my suggestions 
may be neither too banal nor too ill-considered to stimulate useful 
discussion. 

Our theories about the best methods of education differ, of course, 
according to our theories about the aims of education, but it seems 
simpler here to begin with a discussion of methods, and then deal 
with the more complicated problem of the aims of adult education. 

At first the time-table at Hillcroft was arranged very much like a 
series of WEA lectures on traditional lines: in periods of an hour 
and a half, reckoning about an hour for the lecture and half an hour 
for discussion. Later we altered this time-table, in order to stimulate 
more discussion, allowing a lecture period of an hour per week for 
each subject, and following up the lecture with two or three seminar 
groups of from six to ten students, who prepared work connected 
with the lecture and discussed it fully. Under this method much 
better work was done, and I came to the conclusion that the formal 
lecture could well be eliminated from adult education. There may 
be room for the occasional lecture that appeals to the imagination 
and aims at stirring up enthusiasm for a certain subject ; and perhaps 
in some subjects, such as history and economics, a certain amount of 
straightforward exposition is necessary ; but, unless the student 
takes notes that are scrutinized by the tutor afterwards, such 
expositions will often leave nothing but a few misconceptions and 
unimportant facts in the minds of even highly intelligent students 
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People often speak in glowing terms of a ‘brilliant lecture’, but 
when questioned they are frequently found to have misunderstood 
the whole argument, or perhaps have only remembered the two or 
three points on which their own views agreed with those of the 
lecturer! Short talks—really short talks of a quarter of an hour or 
ten minutes, guiding the students in their reading, or putting across 
one important point—have their place, but it should always be 
made clear that the aim is for the student to derive his information 
from his own reading. 

The best work, at least in my own subjects (literature and 
philosophy), was done in the seminar groups. Here a small group 
of people studied a text, or some specific problem, in detail, and 
compared their impressions and opinions in the effort to arrive at 
agreement about the qualities of a literary work or the meaning of a 
philosophical argument. The difficulties of this method are that it 
requires a small group—if the group contained a dozen or more 
people it tended to divide into those who did all the talking and those 
who just listened—and, secondly, that it requires so much more 
from the tutor than most other methods of teaching. To grasp what 
is implicit in each student’s statements, and, without imposing one’s 
own ideas or putting words into his mouth to lead him on to clearer 
understanding and more explicit expression, is a task requiring a 
very thorough grasp of one’s subject and considerable mental agility, 
sympathy and patience. I will not pretend that I was always success- 
ful, but when the method really ‘came off’ it was obvious that 
everyone, including the tutor, was really being educated. 

Much useful work could, I believe, be done in small study-groups 
in connection with the normal WEA class. I should imagine that 
many good WEA classes could produce two or three small groups 
of keen people who wished to make a thorough study of a particular 
book or problem, or perhaps carry out a practical piece of work, such 
as a local survey. Short terminal courses are now looked upon as the 
lowest form of life in WEA circles, but short courses devoted to the 
study of one important book, or of one problem, and demanding 
regular work from the students, might greatly increase the amount 
of work of tutorial class standard done, especially in small towns 
and villages, and avoid the difficulty of ‘ passengers’ in the tutorial 
class. Some adjustment in the regulations regarding the minimum 
numbers in a class, might be required, but it should not be too 
difficult to devise regulations that would distinguish an advanced 
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study group from the ordinary introductory short course. A further 
difficulty might be to find enough tutors for a number of small 
groups. One method of overcoming the difficulty might be for the 
tutor to visit the group fortnightly and a group leader to organize 
the work in his absence. Such an arrangement might help the good 
student to take a more active part in the work of the class, and also 
help to train more of the part-time tutors we need. The early tutorial 
classes inspired their students to go out and take classes themselves 
in the neighbourhood around, but the practice now seems to have 
died out—it could well be revived. 

Another important fact that emerged from all the work at Hill- 
croft was the great need for tuition in English. More and more of 
our time came to be occupied with teaching the essential techniques 
of study—how to read a book, how to take notes, how to plan and 
write an essay, how to speak clearly, correctly and interestingly— 
and the time devoted to these things was certainly well spent. Written 
and spoken English cannot be regarded as a mere vocational subject, 
the proper province of evening institutes and correspondence courses; 
it should be taught by every WEA tutor as an essential part of his 
work. Popular courses on the ‘ Art of Writing’ and on Elocution 
and Public Speaking seem to ignore the question of whether what 
is written or spoken is sense or nonsense, and therefore often do 
more harm than good by engendering artificiality and affectedness. 
People learn to speak and write by speaking and writing about the 
things that really interest them and any tutor who concerns himself 
with helping people to think clearly will soon find this involves 
teaching English. Some tutors seem to be unwilling to correct 
mistakes of English in their students’ essays. This is no doubt a 
difficult and delicate task with some students, but it is one that must 
be attempted if we are in earnest about the intellectual progress of 
our students. Here is another argument for tuition in small groups 
where the students can discuss one another’s essays in a frank and 
friendly manner, and gain more practice in oral work. 

In other subjects besides English, it is harmful and meaningless 
to separate ‘technical’ from ‘academic’ studies. One of the most 
successful and enjoyable courses at Hillcroft was one in imaginative 
painting, and it was obvious that this subject had great educational 
value. Besides giving the students deep psychological satisfaction, 
and new eyes for the world around them, it was an excellent intro- 
duction to the appreciation of art, particularly of modern art. Classes 
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in the appreciation of art, music or drama can be completely arid, 
and productive of nothing but vague emotions, if they are not joined 
with a real insight into these arts gained through an attempt to 
practise them ; while, on the other hand, courses teaching techniques 
alone can be even more harmful in giving people a superficial skill 
in acting, verse-speaking or drawing without any conception of good 
standards in the arts they are supposed to be practising. In many 
towns there are dramatic societies, choral societies and town bands, 
whose amateur efforts are looked down upon by those claiming to 
have educated tastes, while classes in the appreciation of music and 
art are frequented by people whom one sometimes suspects of believ- 
ing that appreciation of the arts means knowing the right list of 
names and the right phrases to use about them. Both sets of people 
suffer from this stupid separation of practice and theory. There is 
surely need for a number of experimental courses which aim at 
teaching the appreciation of the arts through practising them, or 
which are designed to lead on from amusement to real understanding 
and appreciation—even if, again, regulations had to be modified to 
enable such classes to be conducted under the auspices:of the WEA. 

It was very encouraging to the tutors at Hillcroft to notice the 
great benefit derived from a year’s course of liberal studies not only 
by the very intelligent and academically-minded student, but by the 
student of average intelligence, and by those whose interests were 
primarily practical—those, for instance, who wished to improve 
their educational background before training as social workers, 
missionaries or nurses. A great deal has been said about the unhappi- 
ness caused by emotional frustration, but I am not sure that the 
mental frustration which forces people to go through life unable to 
tackle rationally any of the problems, personal or otherwise, with 
which they may be faced, is not productive of just as much unhappi- 
ness. Certainly intellectual training can greatly increase the efficiency, 
self-confidence and happiness of the average person. 

It is important to emphasize this fact because the division of 
children of eleven, under the Education Act of 1944, into the few 
who go to grammar schools and the many who go to technical or 
secondary modern schools has led us to assume that people can be 
neatly divided into two classes, the ‘ academic ’ and ‘ practical ’ types. 
The sort of picture one gets, in the field of education, is of the very 
few ‘ academic ’ people studying literature, economics and psychology 
in WEA classes, and the vast multitude of ‘practical’ persons 
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happily occupied in carpentering, gardening, fruit-bottling, and 
other pursuits suited to their mental capacity. If this is the picture 
we have at the back of our minds it is obvious that it will materially 
affect our answers to the questions ‘Can we expect much expansion 
of an educational movement with the standards and aims of the 
WEA?’ and ‘Can we expect a large proportion of working-class 
students in WEA classes?’ 

I know that, at this point, many teachers will tell me that I am 
being idealistic in asserting that almost everyone would benefit 
from intellectual training, that I just don’t know how lacking in 
intellectual interests most children in the secondary modern schools 
are, and that even in the grammar schools there are many who derive 
little benefit from the intellectual fare provided. But I wonder 
whether this low opinion of the intellectual capacity of the great 
majority of people is not due to the identification of intellectual 
training with one particular kind of intellectual training—the tradi- 
tional academic kind? Not everyone can understand difficult abstract 
subjects—philosophy, higher mathematics or economic theories— 
but everyone’s mind is an instrument that can be used efficiently or 
inefficiently. In dealing with problems of a less abstract and more 
practical kind people can be taught to think clearly and logically, to 
use words accurately, to have regard to the facts and to be appreciative 
of the opinions of others. Elementary work can, on its own level, 
show just the same virtues as work on the university level. 

It is partly a question of finding better methods of teaching in 
adult education. In the education of children it has long been recog- 
nized that the child’s mind is not a sack into which information is 
to be stuffed. On the contrary the child learns by being active, by 
‘doing’, and the good teacher starts with the natural interests and 
activities of the child and imparts knowledge, mental training and 
skills through these activities. There is no difference between the 
child’s mind and the adult’s mind in this respect, but in adult 
education we are still inclined to keep to methods borrowed from the 
university—to the formal lecture and the writing of essays, for 
instance—which are too difficult for those with no academic lean- 
ings. What ‘learning by doing’ means when applied to adults has 
not yet been fully worked out. There is room for much experiment 
in new methods of teaching, and, provided that genuine mental 
training is the aim, it will not matter if the traditional methods and 
subject divisions are ignored. 
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But the changing social structure of our time forces us to con- 
sider anew not only the methods but the aims of adult education. 
One of its great aims, in the past, has been to provide education for 
those who have had few opportunities of education in their child- 
hood. In spite of the greatly increased opportunities to-day there will 
always be a few brilliant people who, through economic circum- 
stances, illness or unsatisfactory homes, miss their opportunities as 
children and afterwards want to make up for lost ground. Adult 
education will continue to cater for these students, but there will 
probably not be many of them. 

Secondly, there is a much larger group of neople, not outstanding 
intellectually perhaps, but possessed of more initiative, energy and 
social responsibility than other people. These are the people who 
become the leaders of the community in a small way, and whose 
work in political parties, local government, the social services and 
the professions helps to set and maintain the standards of the 
common life. It is important that they should have sound intellectual 
training and be persons of broad liberal education. Organized adult 
education should therefore have the education of this class of persons 
as one of its most important aims. 

The class of ‘ natural leaders’ contains many working-class men 
and women, but also many who would probably be classed as 
professional and middle-class people. Some people deplore the fact 
that professional people—particularly teachers—are found in large 
numbers in WEA classes. To my mind there is no need to do so. The 
changing social structure and increasing specialization in all walks 
of life means that many professional workers—teachers, social 
workers, scientific workers and so on—are very lacking in cultural 
background and educated outlook. Their educational needs appear 
to be threefold, first they need to enrich their personal lives through 
a wider and deeper appreciation of the arts ; secondly they need an 
awareness of the structure and ideals of the society in which they 
live, and of the way in which their job or profession fits into and 
contributes to the common life ; and, thirdly, they need to train 
their minds to overcome the narrowing influences and prejudices 
which specialization, professionalism, and middle-age inevitably 
bring in their train. I am tempted to say that one of the chief aims 
of adult education should be to teach people to ‘ know their place ’. I 
mean by that, to know their own capabilities, to understand their own 
jobs, and to see their particular work (both vocational and voluntary, 
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of course) in relation to the community asa whole. Such knowledge 
is the foundation of self-respect and a sense of social responsibility— 
the essential requisites of a democracy. Until now adult education has 
been mainly directed to enabling people to attain their rightful places 
in the community. No doubt there is a great deal to be done in this 
way still, but even supposing that everyone could attain the kind of 
training and job for which he was most suited, there would still 
remain this constant and important task for adult education to 
perform. 

The previous paragraph has shown along what lines I would try 
to solve the problem as to what is meant by education for social 
responsibility at the present time. It is a commonplace that, for a 
democratic society to exist, it must be held together by a feeling of 
‘togetherness’ or sense of common purpose which is able to tran- 
scend differences of party, religion, and occupation. And it is all too 
obvious, from recent history, that where sectional loyalties gain the 
upper hand, democracy soon ceases to exist. The sense of common 
purpose, and the awareness of the needs and problems of the com- 
munity as a whole will not exist, in the large and complicated 
societies of to-day, unless they are deliberately fostered by—amongst 
other things—an adult education movement. In a democracy there 
needs to be a thorough discussion of the problems of the community 
through the press and numerous voluntary bodies, for it is in this 
way that the ‘general will’ or ‘public opinion’ which guides a 
democracy takes shape. It is on the intelligence, honesty and thorough- 
ness of this discussion that the standards of a democracy depend, and 
it is surely through the adult education organization that such 
discussion must be promoted and its standards maintained. Much 
useful education can be done amongst groups of people with largely 
the same interests, outlook and background—in trade unions, 
professional associations and political parties, for instance—but it 
is vital for a democracy that people of different views should be 
brought together, to make their own ideas clear to people of different 
experiences from themselves, and to learn to appreciate and under- 
stand the views of others with different political, religious or 
professional loyalties. The best kind of education for democracy 
comes when manual and professional workers, Tory and Socialist, 
Catholic and agnostic, Englishman and foreigner, get together in an 
honest endeavour to work at a common problem and to understand 
each other’s point of view. This level of discussion is very difficult 
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to attain, and no doubt there is only a small minority capable of the 
degree of objectivity, self-expression and imagination required. But 
it is vital for democracy that all those capable of it should be encour- 
aged and trained to discuss on this level, and I know from my own 
discussions with English and foreign students, of many different 
opinions, at Hillcroft, how enlightening and stimulating a real 
‘meeting of minds’ can be. 

No new principles of adult education have been put forward here. 
Everything that I have said has no doubt been said very much better 
by, for instance, the founders of the WEA such as Albert Mans- 
bridge. But, even if our ideals remain substantially the same, we 
have, in view of a continually changing society, to be constantly 
thinking about the best methods of attaining those ideals, and 
everyone’s practical experience can contribute something useful to 
this constant problem of method. 


DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION 


During 1948 the National Foundation for Adult Education, at the request 
of the Association of Education Committees, examined some of the resolu- 
tions of the British Theatre Conference held earlier in 1948. The resolutions 
concerned the increased contribution to the development of amateur drama 
which it was suggested might come from Local Education Authorities. 

A report concentrating on the need for ‘a more adequate supply of 
trained personnel ’—as drama organizers, tutors, producers, etc.—has 
now been reprinted from the minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees and can be obtained from the 
National Institute (price 7d. post free, remittance with order). 

Happily coincident is the establishment of The Drama Board—An 
Examining Body for Tutors in Non-Professional Drama, whose 1950 
syllabus can be obtained from 106 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. The 
membership of the Board, with Sir George Dyson as Chairman and 
Mr Leo Baker as interim Hon. Secretary, is a guarantee of responsibility. 
If the Board commends itself to Local Education Authorities—and with- 
out their support its scope will be limited—it may contribute to meeting 
the needs as set out in the National Foundation report for : 


(i) Clear definition of qualifications deemed necessary ; 
(ii) Opportunity to obtain such qualifications ; 
(iii) A special rate of payment related to them. 
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IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


by T. H. Coates 


many interesting points of comparison or contrast with 
developments in Britain. In each country we may see how 
the off-shoots of the British tradition have developed in a new, and 
in many respects similar, environment. Though they are separated 
by over a thousand miles of ocean, adult education leaders in the two 
countries have kept in close touch with one another, and there has 
been much interchange of personnel. There are important differences 
in size (you could put twenty-nine New Zealands into Australia) 
and government (New Zealand has one parliament, Australia 
seven! )—but the development of adult education in each has been 
strikingly similar. In each country precisely the same problems are 
being faced, and it looks as though they will find much the same 
administrative answers. One of the main problems is the relationship 
between statutory and voluntary bodies and the universities. To 
British readers this will have an all too familiar ring. The outcome, 
however, is being settled along different lines from here, and it is 
necessary to sketch some of the historical background to explain why. 
Although earlier influences had been at work sporadically, the 
missionary journey of Albert Mansbridge in 1913 may be said to 
mark the birth of an adult education movement in Australia. The 
visit produced spectacular results. WEAs were formed in all six 
states of the Commonwealth, based on partnership with the univer- 
sities through the familiar joint committees. The tour continued to 
New Zealand, but through unforeseen circumstances Mansbridge 
had to curtail his stay to a brief two days in Auckland, and it was left 
to Meredith Atkinson, first Director of Tutorial Classes in the 
University of Sydney, and David Stewart, original (and present) 
General Secretary of the WEA of New South Wales, to launch the 
movement in New Zealand early in 1915. In both dominions the 
English scheme was followed, and the fact that the commodity came 
ready-made aroused few misgivings.* Was not the familiar imprint 
‘Made in England’ sufficient guarantee of a good article? 


* There was some criticism on this point in New Zealand. 


Nina education in Australia and New Zealand provides 
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The first world war held back the growth of the movement till 
the ‘twenties. It had, however, been consolidated in five districts 
of New Zealand, and in each Australian state except Western 
Australia, where it had fallen asleep. When it was later revived in 
Western Australia the WEA was not re-formed. With this excep- 
tion, the great expansion which took place in the "twenties took 
much the same form everywhere. The universities gave active 
co-operation. The trade unions gave some formal support, but this 
appears to have been slender except in New South Wales and New 
Zealand. On the whole, Australian and New Zealand unionists 
showed little inclination to take the new road to learning, and in 
some states of Australia their indifference was all but complete. 
Partly for this reason, but chiefly because the existence of the WEA- 
university partnership brought to light a widespread need for adult 
education which it was the only instrument available to meet, the 
specific aims of the WEA began to drop out of the picture. 

One by one the governments began to give financial grants. In 
Australia education is a function of the separate states, and it fell 
to the state governments to support adult education. Resources were 
thus widely different in the different states. New Zealand, in this 
as in other respects, presents a far more coherent spectacle. In every 
case, however, two important features were the same. The grants 
were all far too small to meet the demand, and they were all ‘ fixed ’ 
grants, that is to say that although they could be, and were, altered 
according to government attitudes, they bore no relation to the 
number of classes organized. Administrators were in the position of 
a man who has a small lump of butter and a great deal of bread. 
For better or worse, the spread was thin. The result was that 
although many people came into contact with adult education, the 
quality of the work suffered with every extension. A partial excep- 
tion was provided by the pound for pound subsidy paid by the 
New Zealand government from 1926 to 1932 in respect of voluntary 
contributions, but this acted in practice merely as an increase in the 
grant. Only a limited number of classes could be offered, and the 
temptation to let the popular classes grow in size was too great to 
resist. Enrolments of 50 to 100 were countenanced, and ‘classes’ of 
250 upwards have been known. In this important respect, then, the 
English model was not followed. 

Partly for this financial reason, partly because there is much more 
movement of population in these dominions than in England, and 
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partly, perhaps, because fewer people were inclined towards it, the 
genuine three-year tutorial class has never been an important feature 
of the work. The term ‘tutorial class’ is still widely used, but there 
is now not a single class in either dominion that would qualify for 
the term as it is used in England.* Some have attributed the subse- 
quent decline in importance of the WEA to the absence of a ‘ hard 
core ’ of three-year studies, but it is probably more correct to attribute 
both to other causes. It was in a rather diluted form, then, that the 
expansion of classes took place. 

The economic depression dealt a heavy blow, particularly in New 
Zealand, where government grants and subsidies were completely 
withdrawn. During the gradual recovery it became increasingly 
apparent in both countries that the WEA-university partnership was 
developing into an instrument of general adult education, and that 
the W was evaporating. This happened in spite of strenuous attempts 
to move in the other direction, particularly in the Auckland district 
of New Zealand. In fact, education had failed to capture the imagina- 
of organized labour in the dominions, and the meagre support 
given by unions to the WEA is but one symptom of a general lack. 
There is no WETUC, nothing equivalent to the NCLC, no 
Co-operative educational system. Adult education has steadily grown. 
Workers’ education has sadly failed. 

The rural population, smaller in both countries than is commonly 
realized, is nevertheless widely dispersed, and provided a special 
challenge. In meeting it the ‘ tutorial classes committees ’ were forced 
to leave the tutorial principle farther behind and to send prepared 
material to be studied by small groups which could be but very 
seldom visited by a tutor. The two devices used for this—the Box 
Scheme and the Discussion Course Scheme—both originated in 
New Zealand and were later successfully used in three Australian 
states. Wherever they have been used these devices have brought 
adult education to approximately as many people as are served in the 
formal city classes, and their success has underlined the need for 
flexible methods to meet widely different conditions. Though the 
WEA-university partnership was first in the field in rural areas, it 
was not for long the only agency in the field. Governments showed 
greater interest in this than in most other aspects of adult education. 
In N.S.W. the State Department of Agriculture developed an 
extension service, and aimed beyond mere technical instruction. In 


* There is one possible exception in Sydney, N.S.W. 
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New Zealand the two university agricultural colleges extended their 
influence. The Carnegie Corporation made several grants, one of 
which enabled an Association for Country Education to be formed 
and equipped in two districts of New Zealand (developing work 
which had been pioneered by the joint committees) ; another made 
it possible for the Adult Education Board of the University of 
Western Australia to develop the Box Scheme and try out a readers’ 
counsellor scheme for countrymen; still another enabled the 
Women’s Institutes of New Zealand to develop their educational 
work. In 1938 the New Zealand Education Department established 
an experimental community centre by appointing H. C. D. and 
Mrs. Somerset to the staff of the Agricultural High School at 
Fielding, a North Island town of about 5,000 people. These and 
other instances served to point the moral that no one method could 
do the whole job. Leaders in adult education began to think in terms 
of the whole job, and to wonder whether, in countries where the 
population is small and scattered, a comprehensive agency would be 
more appropriate than a network’ of separate agencies. 

The second world war provided an opportunity of trying out such 
a comprehensive agency ; the work of the Australian Army Educa- 
tion Service and the New Zealand Army Education and Welfare 
Service gave dramatic proof that a comprehensive agency could 
uncover a vast demand for adult education, and, by meeting a wide 
variety of needs under the one label of education, could overcome 
the strong suspicion with which the grandsons of the pioneers met 
that word. These services were well staffed and, in the end, well 
equipped. They had resources of which adult educationists had 
seldom dared to dream. Above all, they achieved highly spectacular 
results, particularly under the conditions of an army in the field. 
They influenced politicians and civil servants as well as the adult 
education movement, and post-war changes have reflected this 
influence. These changes must be considered separately. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In 1945 the New Zealand Minister of Education set up a consultative 
committee under the chairmanship of W. H. Cocker, 


‘to survey in general the present system of adult education in 
New Zealand, to consider its oe gaan and extension, and 
to report thereon ; and in particular 
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(i) to recommend the form of organization considered most 
suitable to New Zealand conditions ; 

(ii) to consider and report on the relation of the adult education 
movement as at present understood to other organizations, 
especially those providing vocational and non-vocational 
education for adults ; 

(ili) to consider and report on methods of securing adequate and 
stable finance for the present and future needs of adult 
education ; 

(iv) to survey the existing community centres, to consider the best 
form of centre for urban and rural areas and to determine 
their place in the general system of adult education.’ 


The committee’s report* was accepted by the government. It recom- 
mended, inter alia, that the Council of Adult Education, established 
under the Education Amendment Act, 1938, be reconstituted and 
named the National Council of Adult Education. Among its 
functions is one which distinguishes it sharply from the National 
Institute of Adult Education (England and Wales), namely, to 
receive and allocate all annual grants to be made for adult education. 
The direct supervision of work is in the hands of four Regional 
Councils, established and supervised by the councils of the four 
university colleges. Each is to have a full-time director. Tutorial 
classes committees, where these are retained, are committees of the 
regional councils and no longer have to spread their efforts over the 
whole field. Voluntary bodies will be encouraged, but they will be 
provided with services in kind, and not, as a rule, with grants of 
money. The position of the WEA as a Responsible Body has been 
modified, though it, and the Country Women’s Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, at present still receive financial grants, through the National 
Council. The regional councils, operating under the university 
college councils, may be regarded as statutory bodies at the first 
remove. They are certainly not ‘extra-mural departments’ as that 
term is understood in England. On the position of the university 
colleges the committee concluded : 
“We do feel, however, that as adult education develops, the 
objections to university control will increase and that it will 
ultimately be to the advantage of both the university and adult 
education that the latter should be controlled in each university 
centre by an autonomous body having upon it strong university 


* Further Education for Adults, report of a Consultative Committee, 
Wellington: Council of Adult Education, 1947. 
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representation. But we are equally convinced that the time for 
such a change has not arrived yet. In this we are supported by every 
witness and organization which tendered evidence on this point. 
. . . Autonomous local control . . . should, however, remain as 
an objective.’ 


The adoption of this report is now establishing in New Zealand a 
comprehensive adult education service, state provided, controlled by 
widely representative statutory bodies under the aegis of the univer- 
sity, and operating through diverse channels, sometimes through 
voluntary agencies, sometimes through other statutory bodies (e.g. the 
Education Department) and sometimes through instruments of its 
own creating. The government grant has increased from £17,000 in 
1946 to £52,000 in 1948, £71,000 in 1949, and a further increase is 
expected in 1950. 


AUSTRALIA 
Here the position must be reviewed state by state. 

Queensland. In 1939 a Labour government withdrew the WEA 
grant and immediately reduced the Association to impotence. It 
had virtually no other resources. In 1941 a Board of Adult Education 
was created by statute, but owing to the war it did not begin its 
active work till 1946. It has since succeeded in establishing a large 
programme of lecture courses and other activities in many parts of 
the state, and has formally established committees of citizens in 
Brisbane, Toowoomba, Maryborough, Rockhampton, Townsville 
and Cairns (a spread of over 1,000 miles). Its work is extensive rather 
than intensive, and it operates as a statutory body by itself, without 
administrative links either with voluntary bodies or the university. 
The WEA still exists as a tiny movement, but it is doubtful if it will 
survive. No special voluntary association seems to be emerging 
to take its place. In spite of this, more adult education is taking place 
in Queensland than ever before. The lone statutory authority is on 
trial. 

Victoria. Mainly because of a clash of personalities which 
threatened to cripple the work, the WEA was brought under the 
virtual control of the University of Melbourne Extension Board in 
1939, and for the next seven years it operated as a kind of student 
union for classes conducted by the Extension Board, having direct 
representation on the Board itself and on the Tutorial Classes 
Committee. The Adult Education Act, 1946, established a widely 
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representative statutory Council of Adult Education, more indepen- 
dent than the Queensland Board, and free of departmental and 
ministerial control. The Act limited the university to extension work 
of the strict type, but gave it a seat on the council. The new situation 
was thus quite different from that in New Zealand, since it estab- 
lished at once the autonomy of the adult education body to the 
relief, be it said, of the university. The fixed annual grant to the 
Adult Education Fund established by the Act is £25,000, a sum 
which compared handsomely with the previous best of £5,000 but 
is already inadequate to meet the needs it has revealed. Formal 
lecture classes have been more than doubled but the main develop- 
ments have been made in other directions. For instance, country 
discussion groups have been extended, tours of the state have been 
made by eminent musicians, drama and ballet have been taken to 
country towns, a mobile art exhibition has been put on the roads, 
and handicrafts have been begun. 

The WEA, never a powerful body in Victoria, had nevertheless 
been influential in obtaining support for the Act, and was gratified 
by its relatively generous provisions. It recognized that it had under- 
gone a gradual change over the years and could no longer logically 
keep its constitution. At the same time it believed in having a 
voluntary organization devoted wholly to education, working in 
partnership with the statutory authority. It therefore took the 
initiative in founding the new Adult Education Association of 
Victoria and, the task accomplished, is quietly winding up its affairs. 

The new situation in Victoria is similar to that envisaged by 
Mr F. W. Jessup in his article, ‘The Place of the Local Education 
Authority in Adult Education ’,* except that the statutory authority 
has been specially set up for adult education. It is too early yet to 
comment on the new partnership. It is not even clear what are to be 
the methods of the voluntary association, though its main functions 
seemed to be agreed—publicity, watchfulness against bureaucracy 
in the statutory body, pioneering new lines, preventing it from 
becoming too timid by supporting its more venturesome efforts, and 
binding students together. An inaugural conference was held in 
October but reports of this are not available at the time of writing. 
Here, then, is an experiment involving two new-born bodies, a 
statutory Romulus and a voluntary Remus. 


* Rewley House Papers, Vol. 2, No. 9. Cited by S. G. Raybould in WEA. 
The Next Phase. 
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Tasmania. Here the WEA had failed, and the government, 
anxious to see adult education developed, decided to adopt broadly 
the policy already outlined for Victoria. The new statutory authority 
has been set up and a Director and staff have begun duty, but it is 
too early to make forecasts about voluntary bodies. 

New South Wales. This state has the largest population, and has 
been strongest in the traditional machinery of adult education. It 
is in the position of a family whose car will still go, and who can’t 
decide which of several new models to buy, though every member 
knows that a new one will very soon be needed. Government grants 
are made on the advice of the N.S.W. Advisory Board of Adult 
Education to the Department of Tutorial Classes of the University 
of Sydney (£10,400); the adult education section of the Public 
Library of N.S.W. (£2,600) ; the WEA (5,800) ; the Arts Council 
of Australia, N.S.W. Division (£800); and the Parent Education 
Committee of the Education Department (£150). These sums, with 
£150 allowed for contingencies, make up the total grant of £20,000, 
which has been stationary for the past three years. In a period of 
rising costs this is forcing a cut in programmes more drastic than 
during the 1929-31 depression. Since the Advisory Board has no 
executive officer it cannot carry out its proposed function of corre- 
lating the activities of the constituent bodies. 

It seems unlikely that N.S.W. will create a special statutory body 
for many years, because of deep differences of opinion on the Advisory 
Board. On the one hand, the powerful Teachers’ Federation wishes 
to see all adult education made a function of the state Department of 
Education. On the other, the WEA, which in this state is still strong, 
wants to retain its position as a responsible voluntary body, a position 
it would certainly lose whether the Department of Education or a 
new statutory body were made responsible for adult education. A 
third view recently advanced by Mr J. L. J. Wilson is that in the 
meantime the university should be given the decisive réle in order 
to strengthen the impact on the community and to integrate the 
activities of the various existing bodies. In this situation the hand of 
the Education Department is being strengthened by its development 
of ‘ youth colleges’ which provide evening classes for adults as well 
as education for adolescents. The tripartite division of responsibility 
between university, state and voluntary bodies still obtains in N.S.W., 
but it is an uneasy alliance. 

South Australia. Here the WEA-university partnership has got 
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along amiably, though its resources are meagre and its achievements 
correspondingly limited. The problem of providing adult education 
for all has yet to be faced in this state. 

Western Australia. The Adult Education Board of the University 
of W.A. enjoys considerable autonomy and operates as a statutory 
authority under university auspices. Though it has no organic links 
with voluntary bodies it has the goodwill of the community at large, 
and its achievements on the small grant of just under {£3,000 are 
quite remarkable. 

As a catalogue of adult education in either dominion this must 
remain incomplete—the enormous commitment of the Common- 
wealth government in Australia, for example, in teaching English 
and citizenship to migrants from Europe has been omitted, and 
much else besides. It has been limited in order to make the point that 
whereas a complicated pattern of voluntary bodies, each specializing 
in a particular kind of work, is widely accepted as suitable for English 
conditions, experience shows that the smaller populations and greater 
distances in these two dominions create problems which only a 
comprehensive agency can meet. While no one in either country 
would claim that the perfect answer has yet been found, these 
experiments are bold attempts to meet the problem under broadly 
similar conditions, and from similar beginnings. 
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VIEWPOINTS AND APPROACHES IN 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


by W. E. Flood 


years has created many problems. Science now largely deter- 

mines the very nature of our familiar life and, indeed, of our 
modern society. Yet the ordinary man is singularly ignorant of 
science. This, of course, he is readily willing to admit. It is true that 
science is gradually finding its rightful place in the schools (and 
not only in the Grammar Schools) but no one can suggest that school 
instruction does more than lay a bare foundation, if, in fact, it does 
as much. Those who left school some number of years ago have more 
leeway to make up. The changes in human life and knowledge have 
outstripped their education. We are faced with the anomaly of a 
scientifically shaped existence and a scientifically ignorant public. 

The gap between the ordinary man and the professional scientist 
has long been recognized and steps have been taken to close it. 
Semi-popular lectures are provided by such bodies as the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Extra-Mural Departments of the 
Universities. Books and periodicals of popular science, varying 
widely in quality, appear in our bookshops. Science, at last, is given 
greater prominence in the wireless programmes (though it is still 
much of a Cinderella). It is upon such sources that the ordinary 
man must rely to ‘catch up’ and ‘ keep up’. 

Readers of this Journal are well aware that the provision of lecture- 
courses in science is disproportionately small. It is often said that there 
is little demand for more. One would have thought that, in this 
scientific age, there would have been great demand for scientific 
knowledge and plentiful dissemination of it. What is wrong? 
Probably the most important reason for this sad state of affairs is 
that the ordinary man feels that an understanding of science is 
beyond him. This is merely a challenge to all of us—teachers, 
lecturers, authors—who try to present science to him. 

It is strange that little study seems to have been made (except, 
perhaps, by the BBC) of the techniques of exposition of popular 
science. Too often it is assumed that a lecturer knows the techniques, 
or that techniques applicable to the teaching of school children are 


[= rapid expansion of scientific knowledge during the last fifty 
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applicable to adults, or even that no special techniques are needed 
at all. The writer is aware of only one book, fairly recently published, 
in which consideration is given to relevant techniques.* Yet a study 
of techniques is as important to the author or lecturer in popular 
science as it is to the successful school teacher. 

One of the many problems of techniques is the determination of 
the interests of the student (reader or listener). As every teacher 
knows, interest must precede successful learning. An adult, who 
approaches science voluntarily, must have some interest before he 
begins the study. We (the teachers) must cultivate that interest. 
In an earlier investigation,t an attempt was made to determine the 
relative appeal of the various branches of science to an intelligent, 
inquiring adult. But the success of a book, article, lecture, or talk 
depends, not only on the subject selected, but also on the way it is 
treated. Consider, for example, the subject Blood Transfusion. The 
earlier investigation shows that this will have a high interest rating. 
It can be treated in several ways. It can be presented as a matter of 
pure medicine and surgery, or, in terms of its direct effect on the 
individual. It can be treated historically (with or without biographical 
detail) ; in broadcast exposition it can be dramatized. It can be 
presented as arising from, or satisfying, a social need. It can be 
revealed as an imperfect solution of a present problem with some 
indication of possible and desirable advances. It is not suggested 
that this subject (or any other) should be treated rigidly from only 
one point of view, or even that it could be, but in the preparation of a 
lecture or written article the leading viewpoint must be clearly 
defined, for it forms the elementary scaffolding round which the 
whole structure is built. 

Not infrequently the inexpert lecturer (or author), in trying to 
adapt his specialized knowledge to the requirements of the ordinary 
man, fails to treat the subject from the viewpoint which leads to 
understanding and success, or even to define any viewpoint at all. 
From what angle does the ordinary man view science? Along what 
lines should a topic be developed if it is to command and satisfy 
popular interest? Is any one viewpoint applicable to a large mixed 
group? Little objective study has been made of such problems 

* Kapp, R. O. The Presentation of Technical Information. (Constable.) 
(There is also a Ph.D. thesis by Jennie Mohr on ‘ A study of popular books on 
the physical sciences’. New York 1942.) 


+ Flood, W. E. ‘ An Investigation of People’s Particular Interests in Science ’. 
ADULT EDucaTION, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (Dec. 1948). 
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although opinions have been expressed. In the British Association 
Report on Science Teaching in Adult Education* it is written 
(p. 355): ‘... the approach must be made from the popular everyday 
applications of scientific method on practical occasions and common 
experience, to a discovery of principles, and from such discoveries, 
in detail, to the formulation of a systematic body of knowledge.’ In 
this Journal Dixont has recently written : ‘ The Historical approach 
is a fairly obvious one to suggest at this level of education.’ (My 
italics.) It is clear that there is need for objective study. In this article 
an account is given of some exploratory investigations in this field 
of popular viewpoints and approaches. 


THE NATURE, CONDUCT, AND RESULTS OF THE FIRST TEST 


In attempting to investigate the relative appeal of various view- 
points and approaches, difficulty was experienced in identifying and 
defining them. An examination of popular science writings revealed 
six viewpoints which might form the basis of a study. A given subject 
might be treated in the following ways : 

(1) Asa matter of pure science (i.e. ‘ science for its own sake ’). 

(2) The practical applications of the subject as they affect the 

individual. 

(3) Historical approach. 

(4) Biographical and/or dramatic treatment. 

(5) The social importance of the subject, e.g. how the subject 

arose from, or satisfies (or modifies) a social need. 

(6) The limitations of our present knowledge with indications of 

desired advances. 
It is not suggested that every topic can be treated in each of these 
ways. (Examples of those which can be so treated are Plastics, 
X-rays, and Blood Transfusion.) Neither is it suggested that these 
are the only possible viewpoints. These viewpoints were chosen for 
initial studies. 

Preliminary trials of possible test-sheets were made with members 
of local extra-mural classes and with various other adults interested 
in the study. A test-sheet was evolved in which, it was thought, each 
viewpoint was clearly explained. Each examinee was asked to mark 
A against the viewpoint of greatest appeal and B against any 

* British Association. Science Teaching in Adult Education. Committee 
Report 1933. Available as Reprint N.S. 32. 

+ Dixon, C. ‘Science in Adult Education’. aputt EpucaTion, Vol. XXI, 
No. 3 (Mar. 1949). 
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viewpoints which would have some appeal. Space was also provided 
for details of sex, age (by ten-year groups) and occupation. 

The test was carried out with about 400 students in WEA and 
Extra-mural classes in science. (It was necessary to choose people 
who reveal some interest in science.) These classes were spread all 
over the country and covered all possible branches of science other 
than psychology. A further 128 sheets were received from an Army 
Education College. The test was restricted to the better classes of 
men in this college but, of course, there is no reason to suppose that 
they had any interest in science at all. 

A preliminary examination of the test-sheets from the adult classes 
showed that the test was rather difficult, for spoilt sheets amounted 
to about 5 per cent. Further, it was found that many people had 
marked more than one viewpoint with an A. (It is interesting to 
note that 53 per cent of the males split their A vote but only 
39 per cent of the females.) In the absence of further guidance it 
was decided to assign an A vote of 1 to each person and, if n 
viewpoints were marked with an A, to award a mark of 1/n to each. 
Then if N people completed the test, there were N marks available. 
The final mark for each viewpoint was expressed as a percentage of 
the total N marks. The B votes were treated in a similar way. As 
there is no reliable way of combining A votes and B votes, the A 
and B scores were left separate. (The results for the members of the 
adult classes and for the Army group are set out in Table I.) 

The deductions from the A marks for the members of the adult 
classes may be summarized thus : 


Of greatest appeal—Practical application to the individual. 
Of medium appeal—Pure science and future problems. 
Of small appeal—Historical, biographical and social approaches. 


The B marks are more even. A statistical test showed that the male 
marks do not differ reliably from a chance distribution (16°7 per cent 
for each viewpoint) and even the relatively high female support 
for viewpoint 4 may not be significant. There appears to be little 
difference between the sexes. The chief factor of difference is view- 
point 4. The greater female interest in biography was also revealed 
in the earlier investigation of interests. 

Some examination was also made of possible variations with age. 
(The figures are not here presented.) In both males and females there 
appears to be a gradual rise with age in the appeal of viewpoint 2. 
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The female interest in biography seems to decline with age. But in 
the main, age-variations were irregular and, probably, unreliable. 


| 
Viewpoints as shown by the first test. 
In each group the top line shows the A mark and the bottom line the B mark 
(both as percentages). 


Viewpoints 
Number | I 2 3 4 5 6 

Males 241 226 356 74 #2957 207 

160 8176 138 156 214 
Females 139 202 344 QT 

169 6182-224 «2000S 
Whole group 380 218 #351 66 78 83 204 

142 174 154 209 
Army group 128 105 123, 


The Army group apparently found the test difficult to under- 
stand for about 20 per cent of the returned test-sheets were spoiled 
and valueless. The A marks differ from a chance distribution 
(16°7 per cent) only because of the big vote for viewpoint 2. The B 
marks do not differ significantly from a chance distribution. It 
appears that, except for the definite preference for viewpoint 2, these 
men were not sufficiently discriminating to cope with the test. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS OF FIRST TEST 
The results and deductions set out above refer to adults who volun- 
tarily attend lecture-courses in science. The outstanding indication is 
that, in the propagation of popular science, the approach should be 
through the practical applications of science, particularly as they 
affect the individual. This conclusion is not unexpected. The recom- 
mendations given in the British Association Report is substantially 
sound (providing that the stress is on science rather than scientific 
method and that emphasis is given to the effect of science on the 
individual). 

It is surprising that pure science and future advances received 
so much support. It is probable that these people have had some 
training in science and are keen to extend their knowledge. One-sixth 
of the males were known to be occupationally interested in science. 
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The small support for the historical, biographical, and social view- 
points is also surprising. Dixon’s ‘fairly obvious’ approach seems to 
be quite unsuited to the people tested. Yet they formed a fair sample 
of the adults attending WEA and Extra-mural science courses. 

The results depend, not only on the people tested, but also on the 
nature of the test-sheet. A strong supporter of the historical approach 
might suggest that the test-sheet was biased. It is true that the 
definition of the historical approach was terse but the writer believes 
that it correctly conveyed the nature of the approach. It was certainly 
no less attractively presented than viewpoint 1 which receive strong 
support. The provisional conclusion is that the results are true 
reflections of the people tested. For those who have some definite 
interest in science, and some knowledge of it, the historical and 
social approaches have considerably less appeal than the other 
approaches studied. 


THE CONDUCT, RESULTS, AND DEDUCTIONS OF THE SECOND TEST 


The results of the first test indicate the need for examining the view- 
points of people who have not revealed any marked interest in 
science. It was clear that any test of a similar nature could only be 
carried out with people of some fair degree of education. Before 
testing further groups of people, the opportunity was taken to clarify 
the test-sheet (if possible) and to make sure that the historical view- 
point was well presented. A second test-sheet was therefore prepared. 

The test was administered to about 400 students in Emergency 
Training Colleges. These students form a group of intelligent people, 
homogeneous with respect to age and recent education, but repre- 
senting a good cross-section of the more able young people of the 
country. Details of sex were not available but it was known that 
the sexes were about equal in number. Except for a small group (see 
below), these students were not receiving instruction in science and 
were not manifestly interested in science at all. 

From the whole group it was possible to form a small group (41) 
of people known to be studying science at their colleges. They were 
therefore interested in science but their studies were not highly 
academic. In the remainder of this article they are called the 
‘scientists’. The results for these scientists and for the remaining 
non-scientists were kept separate. 

A gross examination of the results for the non-scientists showed 
that over three-quarters of the students gave some support (either 
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an A vote or a whole or part B vote) to each of viewpoints 2, 3, 4, 5. 
The relatively narrower support for viewpoint 1 is discussed later. 
The immediate conclusion is that if science is presented to a group 
of non-scientific (but otherwise educated) people from a practical, 
historical, biographical, or social viewpoint, over three-quarters of 
the group will find the viewpoint of some appeal. 

The results were then scored as in the first test. (The number of 
split A votes was less than 3 per cent of the total.) They are given, 
both for the scientists and for the non-scientists, in Table II. 


Taste Il 
Viewpoints of Training College Students (second test). 


| Viewpoints 


Scientists (41) A 12 40 5 14 21 8 
B 12 14 22 18 19 15 

Non-scientists (351) A 3@ 300° 259 
B 71 194 200 208 21-9 108 


These results may be compared with those for the Extra-mural 
and WEA lecture-groups. First, examination is made of the results 
for the ‘scientists’. It is seen that the practical viewpoint again 
receives greatest support but the social viewpoint jumps into second 
place. There is a slight rise in the biographical appeal. These rises 
are at the expense of pure science and future advances. The A 
vote for the historical approach remains low. Turning to the non- 
scientists, it is seen that the practical viewpoint receives greatest (but 
diminished) support, pure science and future advances are of little 
appeal, and there is a marked rise in the appeal of the historical 
approach. 

The contrast with the lecture group is significant. What are the 
cause and meaning of these different results? The following 
explanation is put forward. The people who voluntarily attend 
lecture-courses in their spare time, though not necessarily professional 
scientists, have a marked interest in science, backed, probably, by 
earlier training in science. Some, perhaps, attend the lectures in order 
to refresh their knowledge and to * keep up to date ’. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that these people are particularly interested in pure science 
and future advances. It is found that the historical approach does not 
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appeal to such people. The small (but valuable) group of Training 
College scientists consists of people who have some interest in science 
but, probably, have had a less academic training. They are less 
interested than the first group in Pure science and Future advances, 
and rather more interested in practical applications and the social 
impacts of science. They, too, do not find a historical approach of 
major appeal but the relatively high B mark shows that this approach 
is not entirely disliked. The bulk of the Training College group 
consists of people who show little interest in science. Possibly they 
have had little training in science. To them, pure science and future 
advances are of little appeal ; practical applications, though still of 
major interest, receive slightly diminished support. Now the historical 
approach gains much in popularity, accompanied by an increased 
interest in social repercussions. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DEDUCTIONS 
The writer feels that, in this complex problem of viewpoints and 
approaches, his investigations and results are little more than 
exploratory. Six viewpoints have been identified and examined ; 
there may be others which are of importance. Further, a more exten- 
sive and intensive investigation of these six is desirable. It would 
be useful to examine the viewpoints of readers of popular science 
books and periodicals and to investigate (by other methods) the 
approaches likely to be successful with people of limited education. 

The approach of greatest appeal has been found to be that through 
the practical applications of the subject to the individual. The average 
man asks the question, ‘ What use is that to me? ’ This may indicate 
a self-centred attitude and a limited view of the values of science, but 
it also indicates the need for starting from the immediate experiences 
of the individual. 

The historical approach has been a prominent factor in the 
investigation. Popular science books and lectures are not infrequently 
based upon a historical structure. Is such an approach justified? These 
investigations show that people with some marked interest in science, 
or some scientific training, much prefer other approaches. But for 
people at present not manifestly interested in science, or without 
scientific training, the historical approach has a definite appeal. It 
seems that this approach has a great value in stimulating an interest 
in science and in revealing the cultural values of science, but that 
people who already appreciate science do not care for this approach. 
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In the British Association Report it is written (p. 355): ‘While 
the historical approach to scientific problems provides . . . the most 
direct approach for adult audiences, the prevalent neglect of the 
history of discovery among professional teachers of science is an 
important reason why teachers competent to teach science to adults 
are so rare.’ The writer considers this to be a dangerous and incorrect 
statement. It has been shown that the historical approach is not 
justified for all types of lecture audiences and that another approach 
(practical applications) is of wider and greater appeal. 

It is necessary to point out that a given approach, although of great 
appeal, may not permit a successful teaching sequence. Practical 
applications may form a suitable starting point and ending point 
but it may well be necessary, in the development of the subject, to set 
them aside and proceed along more academic lines. In a similar way, 
a historical development may not be a good teaching development. 
Only once has the writer taught the phlogiston theory before the 
modern theory. The result was so disastrous that he dared not repeat 
the experiment. Likewise the historical sequence of Faraday’s experi- 
ments on electro-magnetic induction may create interest but the order 
of his discoveries is not the best teaching sequence. 

The investigations show that, except for those with some definite 
interest in, and understanding of, science, approaches should seldom 
be from the viewpoint of the pure scientist. Probably the rarity of 
good teachers of popular science for adult students is due to neglect 
of this principle. 

An educated member of the community needs to understand the 
social impacts of science. Science shapes social conditions ; its 
direction depends upon social conditions. The investigations show 
that people with a marked interest in science are not greatly interested 
in treatment from a social viewpoint. People who know less of 
science are more interested in social effects. It is possible that the 
social effects of science are not sufficiently emphasized in the schools. 
The difficulty may be that social impacts do not provide a good 
teaching sequence of sctence, but that is not a valid reason for 
allowing a child to leave school with little or no appreciation of the 
interactions of science and society. Courses in the social aspects of 
science are not unfamiliar in lecture programmes. The difficulty is 
the successful development of scientific knowledge from this point 
of view. 
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NEWCASTLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


by L. Fohn Dyer 


tutes sought to educate their members were the classroom, the 
lecture and the library. The collection of a number of books to 
form the nucleus of a library was the first task attempted by most 
Institute Committees, but, without funds, they relied too often upon 
gifts, with the result that many of the collections were of little interest 
to potential readers. The founders of the Newcastle Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute diverged from the general plan for, after adopting a resolution 
‘that the placing of general knowledge within the reach of the 
humblest individual of the community is productive of such impor- 
tant advantages as render it desirable to form an Institute for the 
purchase of books on the various branches of the Arts and Sciences 
and on Literature in general excluding party politics and contro- 
versial divinity ’, the inaugural meeting proceeded to make it a rule 
‘that the amount collected from members’ subscriptions* be 
expended solely in the purchase of books except what is required 
for rent, light, fire and attendance ’.t In the first annual report, it was 
recorded that no less than £236 out of a total income of £376 had 
been spent on the purchase of nearly 800 books, and that the library 
contained 1,281 volumes, of which 487 had been presented.t 
The bias in favour of the library, however, was not intended to 
exclude the other agencies, for it was also resolved at the inaugural 
meeting ‘that members engaged in literary and scientific pursuits 
be invited to form themselves into classes for prosecuting the study 
of literature, chemistry, mathematics, and other branches of Science 
and with their application to the useful arts of life, and that papers 
be read and observations offered on such subjects at the periodical 
meetings of the Institution ’. The establishment of classes was delayed 
by the lack of suitable accommodation—the Society met in a large 
schoolroom in Pilgrim Street—and for the first year the Committee 


Ts three general agencies through which the Mechanics’ Insti- 


* 12s. per annum. 

+ A similar rule was adopted at South Shields, Gateshead, and other 
Institutes in the Tyne area where the Newcastle plan was closely followed. 

t In view of the generally recorded antagonism of the Established Church 
to the Mechanics’ Institutes, it is interesting to note the Committee reporting 
(14/8/1825) that ‘ among our benefactors is the Bishop of the Diocese ’. 
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could report only that ‘an attentive class has been constituted for 
learning the use of the globes . . . ’ and that ‘ members of another 
class have made considerable progress in the extensively useful art 
of drawing’. With the reading of papers, however, good progress 
had been made and during the winter of 1824-5, in addition to ‘a 
course of lectures on select and popular subjects of natural 
philosophy ’, members had read papers on: 


The proper measure of the force of a body in motion. 

A method of preparing oil for watchmakers. 

A method of destroying rats on a ship. 

The best mode of saving lives of shipwrecked mariners. 

An improvement in the mode of constructing the paddles for 
propelling steam vessels. 


The acquisition of better accommodation* was accompanied by 
a rapid increase in membership, and the Committee were able to 
refer to the ‘undoubted stability and increasing prosperity’ of the 
Institution.t They soon discovered, however, that the firm establish- 
ment of classes depended upon something more than the provision 
of accommodation. Early enthusiasm resulted in the formation of 
groups for Chemistry, Mathematics, Drawing and French, all of 
which the Committee boasted were conducted ‘ without any expense 
to the Institute save for candles, coals and rent of rooms’.t Each 
class was expected to manage its own affairs and to find a teacher 
willing to accept small weekly payments from the students. By 1828 
it was clear that the system would not produce results. The Mathe- 
matics class was reported to have students but no teacher, whilst the 
Drawing class had ‘ dragged through the season under discouraging 
circumstances, created through the irregular attendance of the tutor ’. 
In consequence, the classes soon disappeared. An effort was made to 
re-establish them in 1836: the chemical and other apparatus ‘ which 
was found to be in a state of great disorder and neglect’ was cleaned 
and made ready for use, but the effort was unsuccessful and the 
Committee consoled themselves by reporting that ‘along with other 
proofs (e.g. the Debating Society) of the advancing spirit of enquiry 


* In 1825 the Society moved to the Masonic Hall where two rooms were 
available for classroom purposes. In 1828 a further move took place to premises 
in Blackett Street providing a large library room with three rooms above for 
the use of classes. 

+ Annual Report 1827. 
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amongst your members it must be mentioned that some of them 
have formed a class for the mutual study of Phrenology ’.* 

For the first two or three years the reading of papers prepared by 
members appears to have been popular and these were supplemented 
from time to time by gratuitous lectures. In 1826 the Rev. W. Turner 
delivered a weekly lecture on Chemistry to audiences which were} 
‘uniformly numerous, orderly and attentive and (who) displayed 
the highest gratification in witnessing the experiments illustrative of 
the lecturer’s reasoning’. A visit by Henry Brougham in the same 
year resulted in the loan of a series of papers prepared by him on 
scientific subjects, and these were read to members during the winter 
of 1826-7. The Committee reported that they were ‘all received with 
much applause by numerous and attentive audiences’. They also 
preened themselves on the fact that they had expended more than 
£150 on the purchase of 550 new books for the library ‘ while many 
similar institutes have been wasting their resources in showy 
evanescent lectures from which their members are seldom prepared 
to profit’. But there is little doubt that the Annual Reports over- 
estimated the popularity of the readings, for the Northern Magazinet 
stated ‘it is curious to observe the progress of this march of intellect 
but it is nevertheless a fact that when Messrs Mackenzie, Armstrong 
and Wright had to read their weighty essays there were not above 
eight to ten to listen to their lengthened remarks : yet ever since the 
memorable day of the motion for solid headed writers the meetings 
have been well attended’. Four years later the Committee ‘ could 
not refrain from expressing their wonder that so few members have 
availed themselves of the privilege of attending ’. In order to encour- 
age members they instituted a scheme for the award of medals for the 
best essays submitted on set subjects such as ‘The Philosophy of 
Bacon’ and ‘ The Progress of Mechanical and Experimental Philo- 
sophy in the Nineteenth Century ’. The essays were to be read as 
‘papers’ before the regular members and those of sufficient merit 
bound and placed in the library. The task was beyond the capacity 
of most members : few essays were submitted and most of them were 
judged ‘ not without merit but not worthy of medals ’. Arrangements 
for the Secretary to read Lord Brougham’s Essays on Political 
Economy were discontinued in 1836 ‘in consequence of the thin 
attendance’ and in the following year the rule limiting expenditure 
to the purchase of library books was amended by the addition of the 
* A.R. 1836. 


+ November 2nd, 1829, p. 126. 
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words ‘in lectures and other useful purposes’. Thereafter the 
programme was strengthened by the engagement of professional 
lecturers. Two or three papers were read each year and the essay 
competitions continued, but these were unattractive compared with 
the lectures given in the Music Hall by Dr Knott on Phrenology 
‘during which a controversy took, place as had been previously 
arranged between the lecturer and Mr John Fife’, and by Mr 
Sheridan Knowles, ‘the celebrated dramatist’, on Oratory. Since 
these lectures in 1837 produced a profit of £33, the Committee’s 
reference to ‘crowded and, we need scarcely add. delighted 
audiences ’ is hardly suspect. 

In subsequent years, however, despite the engagement of such 
celebrities as Robert Owen and R. W. Emerson, income from the 
lectures just balanced expenditure. Members failed to respond and 
the number of lectures was reduced to avoid loss. Only the library, 
growing steadily by the addition of between two and three hundred 
books each year, functioned smoothly and without interruption. 
In fact, by 1840 the Institute ‘resembled rather a large and well 
regulated library but wanting in many of the essentials of a 
Mechanics’ Institute ’.* The six thousand odd books on the shelves 
at this period were indeed a valuable collection but their appeal was 
limited. The Committee regularly selected ‘ such works as appear 
to be best adapted for scientific improvement avoiding . . . those 
productions of fancy that crowd the shelves of every circulating 
library in the Kingdom.’+ They offered no serious objection to the 
donation of a few novels by Walter Scott but expressed the clear 
conviction that ‘ were the funds of the Institute to be diverted to the 
purchase of books of mere amusement or were the shelves to be 
filled with those modern works in which fiction and fact are so 
strangely blended, utter ruin and just disgrace would inevitably fall 
upon the Institute ’.t 

But utter ruin could not be avoided by refusing to admit fiction 
to the library. The appointment of a librarian at a good salary—by 
1828 he was receiving £24 10s. per annum—ensured adequate care 
of the books and a reasonable service and, for the first few years, it 
was ‘difficult to meet the demand of about 300 constant and 
unwearied readers’. The proportion of reading members, however, 
steadily declined and the Committee were soon complaining that 
“many worthy and sensible persons have been deterred from 


* ALR. 1861. + A.R. 1827. t A.R. 1830. 
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proposing works in the Recommendation Book by the offensive, 
disgraceful and unwarranted practice of scribbling in that book in a 
manner so unworthy of members of a valuable and extensive literary 
Institution ’.* The attitude of members was also clearly reflected in 
‘the monstrous accumulation of arrears which hinders both the 
extension of the library and the general development of the Insti- 
tute’. + Total membership (as will be seen from the table below) 
was imposing but the Institute was weakened by the withdrawal of 
between 125 and 150 members annually and by the fact that at least 


| 
Year | Members | pyre Classes | eg Lectures 
1825 243 | G. 5 
1826 | 584 | ? | G.M.D.F. | 6 § 
1827 556 | ? | M.D.F.C. | 12 _ 
1828 619 550 M.D.F.C. | 16 _ 
1829 609 ? ? 9 
1830 670 337 Dee. 4 9 
1831 677 | 200 8 12 
1832 | 638 270 F, § 
1833 | 620 | 240 | F. 3 _ 
1834 | 646 350 | — 2 _ 
1835 666 | 230 2 
1836 716 | 240 F, 10 20 
1837 791 360 | F, 3 6 
1838 763 | 250 te. = 3 10 
1839 3 7 
1841 | 5 — 


§=Series of Lectures—number unknown. 
Classes: G.=Geography ; M.=Maths.; D.=Drawing ; F.=French ; 
C.=Chemistry. 


80 per cent of the members paid only a half-year’s subscription to 
cover the winter months. Despite rigid economy, the Committee 
could not make ends meet and by 1840 they sought fresh sources of 
income. Impressed by the profits made by exhibitions at Leeds and 
at Derby, they joined with the Gateshead Mechanics’ Institute in 
staging a Polytechnic Exhibition which, apart from raising much 
needed money, was intended ‘to further a union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes in the district for the purpose of promoting lectures on more 
advantageous terms than those on which they could (otherwise) be 


* ALR. 1835. + A.R. 1827. 
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obtained’. The event was ‘successful beyond the most sanguine 
expectations ’.* It was ‘visited eagerly and incessantly by crowds of 
persons, not only belonging to the town but from every part of the 
adjacent country, and proved the powerful effects of such stimulants 
to curiosity ; such excitements to reflection and investigation, such 
means of enlarging and adding to the energies of the intellect ’.+ 
The Committee were gratified to learn of the substantial profit but 
they were also ‘ grieved to perceive a very thin attendance at the 
monthly meetings throughout the year ’. 

Until 1847 the Institution, though feeble in many respects, kept 
clear of financial difficulties. In that year, however, the Tyne Poly- 
technic Society which had been established for instructional purposes, 
suggested an amalgamation with the Mechanics’ Institute. The 
Institute Committee agreed to the proposal and undertook, providing 
at least 70 members transferred, to pay £15 towards liquidating the 
debts of the Polytechnic Society, and to continue the classes. The 
requisite number of members transferred and the Institute embarked 
upon a policy of vigorous expansion. Alterations, repairs and addi- 
tions to the accommodation turned the Treasurer’s credit balance of 
£62 into an overdraft of £100. A news room was provided ; and 
the library was opened from 8a.m.-10 p.m. daily, thus necessitating 
the appointment of an Assistant Librarian at £15 per annum. Plans 
were made for weekly lectures on Literature and Science and for 
the establishment of classes in French, Latin, German, Geometry, 
Algebra and even Greek. Teachers were engaged on an annual 
salary ; an elaborate prize scheme was devised and 500 handbills 
announcing the new arrangements were distributed throughout the 
town. The minute books for this period display such optimism on 
the part of the Committee that it is a little surprising to find that on 
consideration of an application for a field to be engaged for the 
recreation of members ‘it was resolved that the parties be reminded 
that the Town Moor is available for the purpose ’. 

It is not surprising, however, to find the Treasurer reporting 
(17/6/50) that expenditure was considerably beyond income. Mem- 
bership which had risen as high as 922 (1848) rapidly declined and, 
worse still, subscriptions remained unpaid. Even a collector working 
on a Io per cent commission basis failed to gather in the arrears. As 
a result, expansion gave way to retrenchment. The old library hours 
(6-10 p.m.) were restored, and the policy of purchasing books—by 

* A.R. 1840. + A.R. 1841. 
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1854 there were no less than 10,000 on the shelves—discontinued in 
favour of an annual subscription to Mudie’s Library. The supply of 
newspapers in the newsroom was severely pruned ; students were 
required to contribute half the fee payable to the teachers or, failing 
this, the classes were to be closed. One of the classrooms was let free 
of charge to a Mr Richardson ‘ for his use as a school during the day, 
he engaging to give his services gratuitously in the evenings for the 
instruction of classes’. But the arrangement had only a brief exist- 
ence and teachers and students were soon left to work out their own 
financial salvation. 

As money-making concerns, exhibitions were found to demand 
an effort out of all proportion to the income. The annual soirée, 
though successful as a social event, brought in but little money and 
the Committee, therefore, instituted an annual ball. This proved 
as likely to increase as to decrease the growing debt on the Institution 
and they fell back on appeals to the well-to-do for donations. In 1851 
the Committee presented a memorial to the Lords’ Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition requesting the appropriation of surplus 
funds to the Mechanics’ Institutes of the country. Four years later, 
on learning that a former member, Mr Richard Thompson, had left 
in trust with the Corporation the sum of £1,000 to enable them to 
pay annually to the Institute the sum of £10 to be expended as prizes 
for members making the best speeches in English, they presented a 
memorial to H.M. Commissioners of Charities suggesting that the 
money should be handed over to the Institute for the improvement 
of the library. Neither petition was successful nor, in fact, were the 
competitions for the Thompson Bequest which, not infrequently, 
failed to attract a single candidate. 

The Committee continued to search for ways and means of 
infusing vigour into the Institution. District meetings were held to 
explain the advantages of membership ; arrangements were made 
for the collection of subscriptions at the rate of 1s. per month; a 
benefit society was mooted ; excursion trips by rail were organized 
and much consideration given to the erection of new premises. But 
circumstances were against them. A Sub-committee appointed in 
1853 to arrange lectures and a soirée reported that ‘ As a result of the 
great depression in the town and in consequence of the prevalence of 
cholera, we recommend these objects being deferred for the time 
being.’ A scheme for the erection of a memorial building to George 
Stephenson came to nought. The only certainty seemed to be the 
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recurring debt on each year’s working and in the Annual Report 
for 1860, the Committee, wearied of fruitless effort, suggested ‘ That 
the Trustees of this Institute should be properly authorized to make 
an offer of the books to the Corporation of the Town and (we) trust 
that in the event of this suggestion being acted upon the Corporation 
will accept them and apply them to the purpose of a public library 

. . so that these valuable books, the collection of thirty-six years, 
may not be lost to the rising generation.’ 


(The second part of this article will appear in aputt EDUCATION for March 1950) 


CONTRIBUTORS 


DR NORMAN Ss. Ross, Lecturer in Industrial Relations, University College, 
Cardiff. Formerly Lecturer in Industrial Administration at Manchester ; 
Trade Union Shop Steward and Branch Secretary; Joint Production 
Committee Secretary; WEA Organizer and Tutor. 

MISS A. O. PURSER, Resident Tutor for University College, Exeter, in Corn- 
wall. Formerly Tutor at Hillcroft, the Residential College for Working 
Women, Surbiton, Surrey. 

T. H. coaTEs, born at Ballarat, Victoria, and educated at Melbourne Univer- 
sity, has been a teacher in Australian High Schools, the Organizing 
Secretary of the University of Melbourne Extension, and General Secre- 
tary of the WEA of Victoria ; a former Director of Army Education in 
the Australian Army and now Education Officer of the Council of Adult 
Education, Victoria. At present engaged in research in this country. 

DR W. E. FLOOD, graduate of Cambridge. At present Lecturer in Education 
at Birmingham University after a number of years as a schoolmaster. Has 
carried out several researches in the Popularization of Science, and has 
made a special study of problems of vocabulary. His books include a series 
of Science Readers for colonial people whose native language is not English. 
L. JOHN DYER, Chief Education Officer of the County Borough of East 
Ham. Has devoted many years to research in the field of Adult and 
Technical Education. 

j. c. HATCH, Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. Graduate of Cambridge. At present Staff Tutor in International 
Relations, Extra Mural Department, Glasgow. 

T. A. A. FAIRLESs, Organizing Tutor and Warden, Blackburn People’s 
College. Former WEA student, Extra-Mural scholar, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Tutor in Psychology and Philosophy. 

CECIL N. COHEN, Music Critic and Conductor, became Conductor of the 
AEI Symphony Orchestra in 1944. Instrumental Adviser to the Manchester 
Music Festival. 
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THE DUNBLANE CONFERENCE, 1949 


In April 1928, in Moray House, Edinburgh, at a Conference organized 
‘ jointly by the British Institute of Adult Education and the British 
Broadcasting Association, under the presidency of Sir James Irvine, Lord 
Haldane moved, and Sir Donald MacAllister seconded, a resolution stating 
‘that this Conference welcomes the proposal for the establishment of a 
Scottish Committee of the British Institute of Adult Education, and urges 
the Institute to proceed to constitute such a Committee at the earliest 
possible moment’. The resolution was unanimously approved by the 
Conference. 

Thus was born the Scottish Branch of the British Institute of Adult 
Education which, as an autonomous Branch within the general structure 
of the Institute, existed for twenty-one years until its parent body merged 
with the National Foundation in April of this year to become the National 
Institute of Adult Education (England and Wales). During its life-time 
the Branch took a constant interest and part in the development of adult 
education in Scotland though, compared with the British Institute itself, 
its activities were considerably restricted because of the retarded develop- 
ment of mature adult work in Scotland. The regulations for adult 
education, issued by the Scottish Education Department, were influenced 
by discussions held under the auspices of the Scottish Branch, and it also 
assisted in founding Newbattle Abbey College, introduced ‘The Art for 
the People’ scheme into Scotland in 1940, and, in 1944, took the initiative 
in the publication of A Survey of Adult Education in Scotland. 

With the formation of the new National Institute in England and 
Wales it became clear that the position of Scotland would be radically 
changed. The constitution of the National Institute was based upon the 
structure of adult education in England and Wales which is quite 
different from that in Scotland. The main difference arises from the fact 
that the Scottish Education Department does not make grants to respon- 
sible bodies in adult education, such as are made by the Ministry of 
Education in England and Wales. Thus Universities and voluntary 
bodies in Scotland are not eligible to become members of the National 
Institute on the same basis as the corresponding bodies in England and 
Wales. 

The Scottish Branch was therefore faced with the choice of either ending 
its functions or of creating its own separate Institute. It chose the latter 
course, and at its Annual Conference, held at Dunblane on October 8th 
and gth, it formally wound up its own existence and immediately created 
the new Scottish Institute of Adult Education. 

Dunblane is one of the many gate-ways to the Scottish Highlands, and 
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the brown and purple Scottish hillsides are conducive to thought and 
discussion as well as to business. It is the tradition of the Scottish Con- 
ference to invite notable speakers to address the delegates on various 
aspects of adult education. This year Principal T. M. Taylor of Aberdeen 
University was the first speaker on the subject ‘ The Liberal Education 
of Adults’. Principal Taylor discussed the studies that tend to liberalize 
the mind as opposed to those providing a vocational training, although 
he pointed out that there was no rigid division between the two. 
Liberalism of the mind, he considered, depended upon ‘ enlargement’ 
and ‘ comprehension ’, and each was an aspect of the other. The potential 
in most men was far higher than the actual, and men could be raised to 
much higher powers when the mind was exposed to the great master- 
pieces of human achievement. Comprehension was illustrated as an 
understanding of our environment and could be considered as a passport 
to liberal education. The main difference between liberal and technical 
education was that the former was concerned with knowledge that was 
wisdom rather than knowledge that was power. 

The second address was given by Principal J. H. Nicholson of Hull 
University College who spoke on ‘ Mature Standards in Adult Educa- 
tion’. Maturity, he believed, was represented by the tutorial class, and 
he gave the delegates an inspiring account of the importance which the 
tutorial class had had in the building up of the whole adult education 
movement in England. England had begun with the tutorial class, he 
said, and for a long time only tutorial classes were recognized as adult 
education. This had set a high standard of work in the initial stages, and 
it was only later that the less strenuous sessional class of one year’s duration 
was introduced. He recollected, in particular, a class which had run in 
Bristol for nine years, and which had then requested an extra year to 
continue their study on Political Philosophy. He insisted on the impor- 
tance of the voluntary body in the movement, asserting that ‘an 
organization is nearly always based on a voluntary body, i.e. the Workers’ 
Educational Association’. ‘We look to the Workers’ Educational 
Association to create demand, and then to the Universities to supply the 
need.’ Principal Nicholson concluded that the strength of adult education 
depended upon the tutorial class and that ‘if the tutorial class ever loses 
the position it now holds, the whole movement will lose the basis on 
which its standards are founded ’. 

A week-end is far too short a time in a year to discuss adequately all 
matters of importance to the adult movement, and a joint session had 
to be held to hear reports from Dr W. A. F. Hepburn on the UNESCO 
Elsinore Conference in June, and from Councillor E. Greenhill on the 
position of Newbattle College. 

Dr Hepburn stressed the international nature of the Elsinore Con- 
ference at which over 100 delegates represented 26 different countries. 
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This was the first international Conference on adult education since the 
1929 Conference of the World Association for Adult Education, and in 
the exchange of ideas and experiences the varying nature of the problems 
to be faced in different countries was apparent. The need had been felt 
for research on the international aspect of adult education, and perhaps 
this first UNESCO Conference on the subject would lead the way to 
some such project. 

Councillor Greenhill described the great promise which had been shown 
by Newbattle Abbey College in the three years of its pre-war existence as 
an adult College. During the war the College had been requisitioned, 
and new buildings set up in the grounds. On de-requisitioning Newbattle 
was let to the Scottish Youth Leadership Training Association until 
June 1950. This organization had been in occupation since last January 
and during the vacations week-end schools and conferences had been held 
in the College. 

Councillor Greenhill felt that the great expansion of residential adult 
education in England and Wales showed that there was a demand for 
this type of adult education that Scotland should recognize. Newbattle 
was the only adult residential College in Scotland and had yet to be 
re-opened for this, its original purpose. It was hoped that this would take 
place next year, and already the STUC had passed a resolution of support. 
The future now depended on the financial support forthcoming from the 
Education Authorities, Scottish Education Department, and non-official 
sources. 

The addresses of representatives were an integral part of the Con- 
ference, and warmly appreciated by the delegates, but the main 
significance of the week-end was undoubtedly the business meeting which 
was held on Sunday morning. The chair was taken, in the absence 
through illness of Sir Hector Hetherington, by Councillor Greenhill. 
The Secretary gave a full description of the new situation arising from the 
creation of the National Institute of Adult Education, and a full report 
on the negotiations which he had conducted over the past nine months 
with the officers of the BIAE, of the National Foundation, and of the 
Scottish Education Department. The Secretary indicated that the Con- 
ference had the task of deciding whether the new Institute which they 
were to set up should become immediately active in order to stimulate 
the development of adult education in Scotland, or whether its activity 
should wait until such a development had taken place. 

The Chairman then moved that the Scottish Branch of the British 
Institute of Adult Education be wound up and that a new body, to be 
named the Scottish Institute of Adult Education, be created in its place. 
This was unanimously agreed by the meeting. A draft Constitution for 
the formation of a Scottish Institute had been prepared by the Council 
and was discussed clause by clause by the Conference. A number of 
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alterations and amendments were suggested to be remitted to the first 
meeting of the new Council. It was decided to elect a Chairman, three 
Vice-Chairmen, an Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and a Council 
of twenty with power to co-opt four additional members. The election 
resulted as follows: 


Chairman: Sir Hector Hetherington ; 
Vice-Chairmen: Councillor E. Greenhill, Dr W. A. F. Hepburn, 
Principal T. M. Taylor ; 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer: Mr J. C. Hatch ; 
and a Council consisting of : 

8 representatives of the Local Education Authorities, 

6 representatives of the Universities, 

3 representatives of the Workers’ Educational Association, 

I representative of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 

I representative of the Scottish Trades Union Congress, 

I representative of the Scottish Tutors’ Association. 


The meeting concluded with addresses of welcome from Mr A. C. 
Cameron and Mr E. M. Hutchinson, representing the National Institute 
of Adult Education (England and Wales). Both Mr Cameron and Mr 
Hutchinson gave a very hearty welcome to the new Scottish Institute and 
promised that they and their colleagues in England and Wales would be 
anxious to give every assistance and support to the new Scottish venture, 
which they hoped would maintain the closest possible links with their 
work south of the border. 

The new Institute was, therefore, formally created. The Conference 
delegates showed enthusiasm in their desire not only to create a new 
organization, but to see that it achieved the purpose for which it had been 
created. It is yet to be seen whether this enthusiasm will be put into 
practical form when the Statutory and Voluntary Bodies in Scotland are 
called upon to contribute to the new Institute, and the extent to which 
they positively desire that it shall take a lead in stimulating adult educa- 
tion in Scotland. But if that mature standard of adult education which was 
the main theme of Principal Nicholson’s address is to be achieved, the 
Scottish Institute has a great many tasks ahead, and should be able to call 
on united support from all interested in Scottish education. It has long 
been claimed in Scotland that the educational system is the finest in 
the United Kingdom. In adult education a great deal of leeway in com- 
parison with England and Wales has yet to be made up, and it may be 
that the formation of the Scottish Institute of Adult Fducation is an 
indication of a determination to accomplish this task in the near future. 

J. C. HATCH 
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BLACKBURN PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 

On Monday evening, September 30th, 1946, the People’s College opened 
its doors to receive its first students. Only two WEA classes were due to 
begin the winter session that night. The Deputy Town Clerk was starting 
a Sessional class dealing with ‘ Law and the Citizen’ and I was doing a 
Terminal course on ‘Psychology and Everyday Life’. Psychology 
attracted a dozen or more students ; only four citizens were curious as 
to their relationships with the law. 

The College, to those early students, could not have presented a very 
prepossessing appearance. Nothing was really ready. Preparations had 
been delayed (as they always are) and when I had arrived in Blackburn 
two months earlier the business of converting the building to adult 
educational uses had not yet begun except on paper. During the greater 
part of that first winter workmen were in the building during the day 
and students came in at night, often picking their way to classrooms 
amongst the materials and gear of painters, bricklayers, plasterers, joiners 
and electricians. In preparation for our ‘first night’ painting was com- 
pleted in two or three classrooms, temporary lighting was installed, and 
tutors and students made themselves as comfortable as they could with 
wooden chairs and trestle tables on loan from nearby schools. 

Nevertheless, it was a beginning. During the first week nine classes 
began work in the College ; a Tutorial class in Musical Appreciation met in 
the tutor’s residence, and an independent organization was provided with 
a class on its own premises. As the weeks went by classes grew to adequate 
numerical strength, more rooms came into use, and instalments of our 
own furniture began to arrive. A crop of new courses began in the first 
weeks of 1947, and the report on the first winter’s work showed that 
altogether nineteen courses (including Tutorial, Sessional, University 
Extension, WEA One-Year, Terminal and Informal courses) were held, 
with a total enrolment of students of approximately 350. 

The early history of the People’s College negotiations goes back to 
before the time of my appointment. Those acquainted with the beginnings 
of the scheme are unanimous that it owes a very great deal to the vision 
and initiative of Mr G. F. Hall, the Director of Education for Blackburn. 
In a Foreword to the first College prospectus Mr Hall wrote : 

‘For many years it has become increasingly obvious that adult 
education, as far as local education authorities are concerned, is a 
neglected service, and little attempt has been made to develop it as part 
of the national system of education. . . . 

‘The Blackburn Authority has now determined to set up a Home 
for Adult Education, and has invited the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and the University of Manchester to join them in this project. Out 
of this co-operation the People’s College has originated. It is the desire 
of the Education Committee that it should be a home in every sense of 
the word.’ 
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This puts the People’s College scheme in a nutshell. The uniqueness 
of the College lies in its being the first of its kind to come about as a direct 
consequence of the 1944 Education Act, and it gives expression to the 
determination of the local authority to implement its adult educational 
responsibilities in a radical manner in co-operation with the two other 
bodies most intimately concerned with adult education in the area. This 
partnership is reflected in the constitution of the governing body, on which 
sit eight representatives of the LEA, three of the WEA, three of the 
University Extra-Mural Department and two of the College Council. 
The Governors are a sub-committee of the Further Education Sub- 
committee. The Blackburn Education Committee carries the greater part 
of the financial burden ; it provides, equips and maintains the building, 
employs clerical assistant, caretaker and canteen supervisor, covers the 
cost of giving adequate publicity to the increasing volume of adult educa- 
tional work, and makes a grant to the WEA toward the Warden’s salary. 
The Warden, employed by the WEA, undertakes the whole of the 
organizing work of the College, including the organization of LEA 
classes, informal activities and miscellaneous lecture courses, as well as, 
in consultation with the WEA Blackburn Branch, an extensive and 
characteristic programme of WEA work. 

When premises for adult education come to be designed as such, they 
will, I have no doubt, be very different from those we occupy in Whalley 
Range, Blackburn. An area six feet wide is all that separates us from a 
cobbled main road. Inside, the six classrooms constituting the principal 
accommodation are separated from each other and from the central 
corridor only by wood and glass partitions, and it is only by restraint all 
round that adjacent rooms can be used simultaneously. An even greater 
handicap is our location relative to the centre of the town. The College is 
a mile out to the north and people coming to the College from most of 
the extremities of the town are involved in a double bus journey. The 
building is of some antiquity, going back well into the nineteenth century, 
at which time it was a Presbyterian day school. Between the wars it was 
a school of Domestic Science, but that institution earned its promotion 
to more central premises some years ago. The district is thoroughly 
working class ; most of the houses round about would be built nearly a 
hundred years ago and are in accordance with the ideas of those days. 

Nothing of a really radical character was necessary to convert the 
premises to their present use. Structural alterations there certainly were, 
but it is practically true to say that the principal transforming agents were 
bright paint and up-to-date lighting. Gone are the dark brown dados of 
yesterday. Apart from the main disadvantages already noted the building 
has served us admirably, though during the winter evenings we are 
working it near to maximum capacity. On the ground floor is the main 
hall, with a seating capacity of 250, canteen, kitchen, common room, 
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boiler house and men’s cloakroom. The first floor has six classrooms, 
reading room and library, office and women’s cloakroom. Two further 
rooms are on the second floor, one at either end of the building. These, 
fortunately a good deal more isolated than other rooms, serve not only 
to accommodate class and other meetings too large for the ordinary 
classrooms but also for those groups, such as the College Gramophone 

Society, wishing to make more noise than could possibly be tolerated on 

the floor below. 

Apart from the common room, which has a three-piece suite and easy 
fireside chairs, the College is equipped with tubular steel and canvas 
stacking chairs, small ones in the hall and larger ones with arm-rests in 
classrooms. Classroom and reading room tables are of generous dimen- 
sions and dignified. Equipment includes two pianos, record-player, two 
radio sets (not extensively used though regularly accessible to College 
members), 16 mm. sound film projector, epidiascope, and lantern slide 
and film strip projectors. A College library is being built up and at 
present has about 600 volumes closely related to the main subjects of 
College classes. 

The line taken in the development of adult education in Blackburn 
through its People’s College is a middle course between two other trends 
which have been more in evidence in the past few years. On the one hand 
we have seen a number of residential colleges come into being, concerned 
in the main with short and somewhat intensive courses which take the 
student out of his normal environment. On the other hand there has been 
a marked development of Community Centres, rightly regarding them- 
selves as educational institutions, but emphasizing the importance of the 
informal approach. The People’s College is not residential, nor is it a 
Community Centre, but something between the two. It takes adult 
education in the form in which it is widely practised in WEA and LEA 
classes and does a number of important things for it. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Accommodation : Classes meet under one roof, not scattered about the 
town in a er of schools and halls. A number of other important 
consequences follow. Supplementary services—reading room, library, 
canteen, common room—can be provided ; members of different classes 
are known to each other ; notice boards serve to bring special events, 
etc., to the attention of all concerned. 

2. Organization : Here I have in mind the sheer amount of organizing 
and clerical work required to produce a quick and radical increase in 
the amount of adult educational work being carried on. I spend some 
time on tutorial work but by far the greater part of my time is taken 
up with organizing work. Full-time clerical assistance is provided. The 
amount of time and effort that can be given to the work by two people 
working full-time greatly exceeds sna “i that can normally be given 
to it by a few key voluntary workers in a Branch. The Blackburn 
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scheme settles the organization problem by providing qualified, paid, 

full-time staff. 

3. Finance : Of course finance is involved in dealing with problems 1 
and 2, and the extent of the LEA’s financial commitments in relation 
to the College has already been mentioned. Here I have in mind the 
financial problem as it confronts perhaps the majority of WEA 
Branches ; it is the problem of financing publicity. People’s College 
publicity at the beginning of winter sessions includes the following : 
3,000 prospectuses costing something over sixpence each but distributed 
free, small window bills in all corporation buses for two or three weeks, 
posters in factories, etc., weekly advertisements of considerable size 
in the local press for from four to six weeks. It is doubtful if even the 
wealthiest of WEA Branches could face the expenditure involved in 
such an extensive publicity programme. 

If I have stressed the advantages which the WEA enjoys in Blackburn 
compared with most other places it is not because the College is concerned 
exclusively with WEA work. Wide as is the range of subject-matter in 
WEA classes there are also many subjects outside its scope and provided, 
if at all, by Local Education Authorities. The LEA’s have developed 
vocational education and the Service of Youth to a far greater extent than 
that side of adult education which is commonly regarded as their province. 
In Blackburn two institutions concentrate on domestic science for women 
and girls. The Technical College arranges a number of courses more 
likely to appeal to adults than to adolescents, but these are largely arts 
and crafts, while subjects of a more academic character can be taken but 
only in association with adolescents. Conditions in most other places are 
probably similar. 

There was therefore at the People’s College scope for developing a line 
in adult education which has been on the whole sadly neglected. It was 
not until our second winter session that LEA classes were introduced at 
all and even now they are still in a marked minority. Enrolments for 
LEA classes have on average been on a par with those for WEA classes, 
but whereas the sizes of WEA classes have varied tremendously LEA 
classes have, within our limited experience, shown a far greater 
uniformity. If, as is often said, the primary and secondary schools provide 
in the main not education but the tools of education, there are many 
adults who are conscious of their inadequate mastery of the tools and are 
prepared, in institutions that will cater for them sympathetically, to go 
back to school to do such things as English grammar and composition all 
over again. LEA classes so far successfully experimented with have been 
Elocution, Gardening, French, Brush Up Your Maths, Plain English, 
Public Speaking, Outdoor Sketching, Bookbinding and miscellaneous 
Crafts. 

It has been the policy of the Governors to encourage independent 
societies and organizations of a cultural and broadly educational character 
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to hold their meetings in the College. About a dozen organizations do so, 
paying nominal hiring fees for rooms. Organizations whose bookings are 
of any regularity and frequency are invited to appoint representatives to 
the College Council. The use of the premises is denied to organizations 
of a political character. The Blackburn Film Society, which uses the 
College under this scheme, arose in the first place out of a course of 
University Extension Lectures on ‘The Cinema To-day’ held in the 
College during its first winter. Another organization using the College 
in this way is the Naturalists’ Field Club, which organizes a series of 
fortnightly Saturday evening lantern lectures in the main hall throughout 
the winter and frequently fills it to capacity. As the WEA Branch takes 
the alternate Saturdays for lectures and film shows a full winter pro- 
gramme of Saturday meetings, open to anyone interested, is provided. 

While the College Governors determine general policy and have finan- 
cial control, a very real part in management is taken by the College 
Council. Classes, informal groups, College members, WEA Branch, and 
independent organizations holding regular meetings in the College all 
appoint representatives to serve them on the Council. Discussion ranges 
over the whole field of College activities; out of it come numerous 
recommendations to the Governors, and decisions on those matters not 
requiring Governors’ approval. Sub-committees concern themselves with 
Library and Reading Room, Canteen, Sunday evening programmes, and 
Social Activities and Summer visits and excursions. 

Some of the amenities of the College are available to members only, but 
as the annual subscription for membership is only half-a-crown they are 
within reach of practically everybody. In spite of this ridiculously low 
subscription membership has not risen in any one year above three 
hundred, a figure much below class.membership, with which, neverthe- 
less, it overlaps extensively. The amenities in question are access to the 
reading room and library, to the extremely comfortable little common 
room and, to some extent, to the canteen. The reading room, which also 
houses the beginnings of the College library, is generously supplied with 
daily papers and periodicals and is extensively used, by many people 
before and after College meetings, and by a minority who appear to 
regard it as the College’s chief asset and spend many evenings in it. The 
common room, easily the most comfortable room in the building and 
easily the least used, is a problem. I frequently tell people that in return 
for their half-crowns they are free to light the gas fire and turn on the 
radio for as many weekday evenings of the year as they feel inclined. It 
makes very little difference. The room is somewhat inaccessible and with 
a dozen people in would be crowded, but I do not think these things 
explain its disuse. Possibly the explanation lies in the fact that we have 
declared this to be a coxtece, have acted on the assumption that adult 
education needs no disguising and does not have to be disseminated by 
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subtle indirect methods, and are discovering that, far from having to sugar 
the educational pill, this Epicurean concession is genuinely superfluous. 

Certainly a visit to the College on a typical winter evening would 
convey an impression of industrious study in a variety of classes ranging 
from Economics and Politics to Speech Training, and from Human 
Anatomy and Physiology to Brush Up Your English. One or two 
independent societies might be holding meetings, but these also would be 
conducted quietly and, though informal, might be no less educational 
than the formal classes. There are also occasional WEA Branch, College 
Council and Sub-committee meetings. A few people find it convenient to 
come straight to the College from work and have tea in the canteen ; the 
reading room is busy for a time before meetings and after; and the 
prevailing quiet is broken for a brief period round about 8.30 p.m. when 
most classes and meetings indulge in very light refreshments brought in 
from the canteen. Saturday and Sunday evenings are different but still 
serious and informally educational. Occasionally on Saturday evenings 
there is a social evening with games and dancing. So far this winter the 
only informal group holding meetings—apart from the numerous 
informal but independent groups—is the College Gramophone Society, 
but an informal photographic group may start in the near future. A safe 
generalization therefore is that the winter is largely given over to serious 
studies, and that these leave little room for anything else. Of course, 
‘serious’ does not connote ‘solemn’ and, without embracing the 
hedonistic hypothesis, though people may first enter the College very 
tentatively they come back again and again only if their experience inside 
it gives them a fundamental enjoyment. 

This picture of the winter period is in some contrast to that of the 
summer. Informal activities then come into their own, but not to the 
complete exclusion of classes. Five classes have been held in each of 
the last two summer periods, but the longest of these finished by mid-July. 
Outdoor Sketching began as an informal group during the summer of 
1948. This year it developed into an LEA class, but reverted to informality 
again after mid-July. Other informal groups holding regular meetings 
were the College Psychological and Gramophone Societies. A Poetry and 
Play Reading Group flourished during our first two summers but failed 
in our third. Each summer we have arranged programmes of visits and 
excursions. The organization of these has become a considerable item of 
summer-time work. The 1949 visits included the textile department of 
the Technical College, a cotton mill, a flour mill, the Fire Station, the 
Cathedral and two of the old halls in the neighbourhood. Monthly local 
rambles were arranged in collaboration with the Naturalists’ Field Club. 
A number of excursions went farther afield. The tutor of our Local 
History class conducted a ramble in and around Downham, reputed the 
prettiest village in Lancashire ; a geologist first lectured in the College 
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on the Gordale and Malham area and a few days later led a party on a 
tour of the district. Other whole-day excursions took parties to the Lakes, 
to Pendle Hill and to a ten-mile stretch of the River Wharfe. Finally a 
smaller party spent a week-end in the Lake District in mid-September. 
Visits and excursions such as these are well patronized and greatly 
appreciated. 

Finally I must try to indicate what difference the creation of the College 
has made to the amount of adult educational work carried on in Black- 
burn during the brief period of its existence. The only possible basis for 
comparison seems to be with what the WEA Branch arranged before the 
College came into being. The figures given for this are averages based on 
as many reports as I have been able to procure. These cover a considerable 
period, over which the fluctuations were small, so that the six classes and 
100 enrolments shown in the table indicate a fairly steady volume of WEA 
work. Figures given for the College are not limited to WEA classes but 
deal with classes of all types, together with figures for informal (but not 
independent) groups holding regular meetings for periods comparable 
with those of classes. The numbers of enrolments do not indicate numbers 
of students ; a student who enrols in two classes counts twice. 


Classes, Groups and Enrolments before and since Opening of College. 


SUMMER WINTER 
Classes and Classes and 
Groups Enrolments} Groups Enrolments 


Pre-College. WEA Branch _ — 6 100 
1946-7 (College 1st year) not open 19 355 
1947-8 5 80 22 486 
19489, «3rd, 7 156 27 
194950 , 4th ,, 7 152 not available 


Considered as an experiment in adult education the College has not been 
in existence long enough to justify any very definite conclusions. So far 
as results may be commented on they seem to show an impressive increase 
in the number of people attracted to serious study. Is this a flash-in-the-pan, 
or an increase that can be maintained and even further increased? Time 
alone will show. For the winter session now in progress a further increase 
in enrolments has been recorded, but not on the same scale as in previous 
years. Nevertheless my personal opinion is that we are still a long way 
from ‘saturation point’ for a town of the size of Blackburn (population 
100,000). An adult educational tradition even for a community of this 
limited size is not something to be established in three years, and even 
the gains so far recorded would, I have no doubt, be easily lost by a 
relaxation of vigilance and effort. Satisfactory as are the results to date 
they do but hold out the prospect of continued hard work for the years 
ahead. T. A. A. FAIRLESS 


| 
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AEI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


For the uninitiated—the initials AEI have not industrial or mystical 
association, they stand for Adult Education Institute—one of the centres 
of Further Education functioning under the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee. The Institute is, to all intents and purposes, just one of many 
which exist as an Evening School under a Local Authority providing for 
adults in the evening an opportunity of studying Languages, Philosophy, 
Psychology and kindred subjects as well as developing their interests in 
Drama and the Fine Arts. But in one respect it has achieved special 
distinction. It houses a Symphony Orchestra of over sixty players all of 
whom are members of the Institute. The whole undertaking is probably 
unique by virtue of its scope and achievement. Of both of these I shall 
write later, after a short history of the formation and early development 
of the Orchestra has been chronicled. 

In October 1944, Mr E. L. Burney, the newly-appointed Warden of the 
Institute, decided to include some form of musical education in the 
curriculum and after preliminary talks it was decided to make known 
through the local Press that the formation of an Orchestra was under 
contemplation and that those interested should attend a General Meeting 
and discuss the type of orchestra to be formed—String, Chamber, 
Symphony or ‘salon ’—and the kind of music to be studied. At this 
inaugural meeting it was found that of the forty present about ten 
described themselves as violinists, odd units as ’cellists, violists, trom- 
bonists and clarinettists, no less than four as flautists and the princely 
total of nine as pianists! The remainder seemed to have attended essen- 
tially as interested spectators. It was clear that no definite arrangements 
as to programme could be made until the personnel of the band was 
finally resolved. The first rehearsal was called for a date in November 
and I shall never forget the feeling of wonderment, doubt and undisguised 
anxiety as I mounted the rostrum for that rehearsal. 

At that time it would have been impolitic even to suggest any form of 
audition for the essential thing was the interest and desire to make music. 
We did not start completely from scratch. We found ourselves with two 
double-bass instruments (badly in need of repair), a set of small, obsolete 
but useful #mpani, a number of stands and a selection of incomplete sets 
of music all of which were a legacy from a former Manchester Teachers’ 
Orchestra which had ceased to exist some fifteen years earlier. The ravages 
of time and war-storage had made a very real impression on instruments 
and music but we were enabled, nevertheless, to make a start without— 
at this experimental stage, having to make unreasonable demands for a 
subsidy from the Manchester Education Committee. In the field of music- 
borrowing we have accounted ourselves fortunate in having ‘selected’ 
for the site of our building a spot less than two hundred yards from the 
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internationally famous Henry Watson Music Library. This library con- 
tains, inter alia, a very wide selection of orchestral music available to 
borrowers without cost. From these two sources of supply we were able to 
carry on for some considerable time. 

But let us get back to that first rehearsal. My job was to tell the people 
where to sit (many of them had never played in any kind of orchestra 
before and the ‘ more advanced’ had graced the less prominent desks of 
local amateur orchestral groups) and, after sounding an A on the piano 


in the hall . . . bid them tune their instruments. Everyone was accepted 
at face value. If a man said he was a ’cellist he was placed opposite a 
music stand carrying ’cello music . . . no questions were asked. As | 


have often remarked when reflecting on those early days, ‘ As soon as | 
saw that he grasped his bow in his right hand and seized the neck of his 
‘cello with his left—I said “‘ Right. You’re in!”’ A major problem was 
how best to accommodate the nine ladies who were sitting in a semi-circle 
round the orchestra waiting to take turns at the keyboard. Little use 
saying, at that time, that a full symphony orchestra has no use for a 
pianoforte . . . for we were anything but a full complement of players. 
We were deficient in every non-string department. It was evident, too, 
that these pianists, of very varied technical accomplishments, had had no 
experience of orchestral piano playing which meant that on being con- 
fronted with a cued Piano Conductor copy they were unable to extract 
the parts allotted to absent instrumentalists and that when they did try 
to concentrate on the orchestration . . . their pianistic prowess suffered in 
consequence. During the course of this initial practice I spent much time 
telling players the function of a conductor and explaining the various 
types of beats associated with the time-signatures prefacing the music 
they were to play, the importance of dynamic markings, the significance 
of bowing technique and rudiments of phrasing and, above all, the need 
for home practice without which it would be absolutely impossible for the 
amateur orchestral player to give proper attention to the wishes and 
directions of the conductor. We essayed various movements from standard 
works during the evening and managed to employ all nine pianists for 
a few minutes each in order to acquaint them with the functions of an 
orchestral pianist. It became abundantly clear in the weeks to come that 
some of these nine suffered rather hard disillusionment for they found 
that within the orbit of a growing serious-minded orchestra there was 
less opportunity for a pianist to shine as an individualist than there might | 
have been had our ensemble been satisfied to plod along through the ' 

repertoire indicated by the names Sullivan, Ketelby and Coates in which 
the piano (soloist) could have reigned as undisputed queen. The nine 
dwindled to two and these two ladies (one of whom is still with us) 
realized the increasing need for study of Full Scores (where possible) in 
order to make themselves of the best use as Monday rehearsals came along. 
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As the number of pianists mercifully dwindled the supply of orchestral 
players increased, with the result that by the following April or May 
the orchestra of nearly forty was complete in all sections other than the 
horn department. Enthusiasm and ability were growing apace . . 
receiving almost weekly injections of new keenness and better ability 
from new members who were being attracted by the seriousness with 
which the music was being studied. A number of players had already 
approached me privately and asked about the possibility of giving a 
public concert at the AEI Hall but I cautioned them to be patient. At a 
general meeting of the players in July a long discussion took place, in 
which nearly all members participated, to ascertain the feelings of mem- 
bers on the question of giving a public concert. From the rostrum I gave 
some advice to both sides . . . advocating reserve to the over-enthusiastic 
and warning them of the perils awaiting a premature public debut . . . 
and countering with the value a public appearance might have if we 
could become competent enough to give concerts to smaller towns around 
the city which never had the chance to hear an orchestral concert in their 
own halls. A vote was taken and the ‘ Ayes’ had it. Accordingly, it was 
decided that the Orchestra would give its first concert at the Institute in 
the following September. Members undertook to borrow their parts every 
week and to study them diligently at home. Monday ‘Full Orchestra ’ 
Rehearsals were supplemented by those on Saturday afternoons for strings 
only (supported by a score-reading pianist) and right through the summer 
(with the exception of Bank Holiday Monday) the Orchestra strove with 
might and main to acquit itself creditably at its forthcoming appearance. 
The programme chosen was extremely challenging and the selection 
would have astounded anyone who had been present only at the 
Orchestra’s very first practices. The items were: Schubert Symphony 
No. 5, Mozart ‘ Magic Flute’ Overture, Mendelssohn ‘ Andante’ from 
Violin Concerto (with the leader as soloist) and the Beethoven ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony for after the intermission! As it was found that three or four 
indispensable instrumentalists would not be forthcoming for the concert 
we found that we had to call on outside professional help to play first 
and second horn parts and double-bass. Otherwise . . . the whole outfit for 
that occasion was 100 per cent amateur. We are very proud of that 
achievement. The gruelling programme was played quite well and 
reflected credit on the keenness and industry which members must have 
put into its preparation. The audience present (which included important 
officers in the Education Department) were delighted with the standards 
displayed and their enthusiasm was transmitted to the Orchestra which 
was ready to present a second concert in the following December in a 
programme including the Beethoven Third Piano Concerto. 

The future of the Orchestra—as a serious concert-giving body—now 
seemed assured. Outside organizations heard of our work and we received 
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and acknowledged invitations to play for Arts Clubs and Youth Clubs 
within fairly easy access of the city. Such concerts made additional 
administrative demands upon the Warden and myself for there were 
problems of transport to be arranged for moving a party of sixty with 
instruments to places as far as ten miles away. The most difficult matter 
we had to contend with was to ensure that al] our members caught the 
bus! Our own Monday rehearsals commenced at 7 p.m. and it was 
possible for practically all members to be there on time, but in the case of 
outside concerts we might have to start our programme (eight or nine 
miles away) at 7.15 or 7.30 p.m. Since all our members were engaged in 
non-musical occupations during the day it might mean them having to 
dash off from their work at 6 p.m., snatch a quick cup of tea, help to 
move all the instruments and stands from the AEI on to the waiting bus, 
disembark at 7 or 7.10 p.m., help to take off all the instruments at the 
other end and then be prepared to tackle a full-length symphony pro- 
gramme as if they had been as unaffected by ‘cartage’ worries as their 
more favoured professional colleagues! Amongst the ‘ outside’ concerts 
the memory I treasure most was that given to a Youth Centre where a 
crowded schoolroom of about 400 boys and girls—all between the ages of 
16 and 18—sat and stood open-mouthed at, what was for most of them, 
their first orchestral concert. The programme—chosen specially for the 
occasion—included the ‘ Blue Danube’ Waltzes and ‘ Faust’ Ballet Music 
and the questions plied to me after the concert left no room for doubt 
about the educational function we were performing in a double sense. 
The inevitable soon overtook us. We now had to face the problems 
arising out of ‘size’ and ‘fame’. The first term applied to the size of 
the Orchestra (above sixty players) and the latter to the number of people 
who were paying for admission to our ‘home’ concerts at the AEI. We 
found that the Institute Hall which accommodated an audience of 300 
was not sufficiently large to deal with the people bent on attending our 
concerts, whilst the stage was totally inadequate for an orchestra of that 
size and the acoustics (where four horns, two trumpets, trombones and 
tuba were concerned) were nothing less than painful. A great decision had 
to be made. Were we prepared to risk giving a ‘home’ concert at a large 
hall in the city knowing full well the costs and publicity which might be 
involved? We boldly took our chance and booked the Albert Hall (home 
of Barbirolli and Hallé) in a programme which certainly spoke well of 
the advancement in technique of the Orchestra . . . it is worth recording : 
Dvorak’s ‘ Carneval’ Overture, Bartok’s ‘Roumanian Folk Dances’, 
Mozart’s C minor Piano Concerto and the great symphony of Cesar 
Franck. An audience of nearly 800 paid a half-crown admission (for which 
a well-annotated programme was presented gratis) and musically and 
financialiy the experiment was a huge success. This concert became the 
fore-runner of (to date) four more Albert Hall concerts all of which 
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were highly successful. We earned praise from the music critics of the 
Manchester Guardian and other papers and our concerts are now regarded 
as part of the normal music season’s events of Manchester. 

In contradistinction to the practice of many other amateur bodies it has 
never been our policy to bolster up our personnel for concerts with 
professional backing. A professional is engaged only in emergency . . . 
only when we have tried every possible means of securing another amateur 
to deputize for one of our own absentee members have we sought to 
utilize professional assistance. Throughout we have been determined to 
prove our worth as the AE] Symphony Orchestra and not as a semi- 
professional body and for that reason we have shown a unique enthusiasm 
in the preparation of our programmes. Home practice, regular attendance 
(twice weekly for strings) and the payment of a nominal membership fee 
to the Institute of ten shillings per annum have been the basic condi- 
tions of membership and, on the whole, they have been observed most 
diligently. Hence the keenness to improve and desire to approach good 
professional standards rather than committing the fatal error of com- 
placently regarding the manifestly inferior standards evinced by local 
amateur orchestras whose main purpose is recreational rather than 
educational. These bodies, while performing a pleasing social function 
lack the incentive to rehearse thoroughly, to analyse and, indeed, to make 
a serious attempt to practise music of real merit. 

It is clearly not possible in a brief résumé, such as this, to list all the 
works which the orchestra has presented for public performance but 
readers might be interested to see a short selection of some of the main 
items given in the course of nineteen concerts : 


BEETHOVEN Symphonies 3, 5 and 7; Piano Concerti 1 and 3; 
‘Egmont’; ‘Coriolan’. 


BERLIOZ Overture: ‘Carnaval Romain’. 

BRAHMS Symphonies 2 and 4; Violin Concerto; ‘St. 
Anthoni’ Variations. 

DVORAK Symphony 4; ‘Carneval’ Overture. 

ELGAR ‘Cackaigne’ Overture; ‘Sea Pictures’; ‘Wand 
of Youth’ Suite. 

FRANCK Symphony in D minor. 

MENDELSSOHN Symphonies 3 and 4 ; Violin Concerto ; Hebrides’ 
Overture. 

MOZART Symphony 38; Violin Concerto in A; Clarinet 


Concerto; Piano Concerti in A (K.488) and 
C Minor (K.467). 

SCHUBERT Symphonies 5, 8 and 9. 

SCHUMANN Symphony 4. 

TCHAIKOWSKY Ballet Suites: ‘Casse-Noisette’ and ‘Swan Lake’. 

WEBER Overtures: ‘Oberon’ and ‘ Euryanthe’; Konzer- 
stiick for Piano and Orchestra. 
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Other items include overtures, concerti and symphonies of Bach, Haydn, 
Liszt, Grieg, Bruch and Wagner, and an interesting overture, rarely 
performed, was the scintillating ‘Le Barouffe Chiozzotta’ of Sinigaglia. 
Special interest centred, at our last concert, on the first public performance 
in this country of the Concerto Grosso for Trumpet, Timpani and Strings 
by the Austro-American composer Kurt Roger. The composer, who was 
on holiday in England at the time, came up from London to attend and 
expressed his admiration for the orchestra’s presentation and particularly 
to its first trumpet player who was the soloist on this occasion. 

On the subject of soloists: we have always engaged amateurs to perform 
with us—pianists, violinists, singers and wind players. In some cases the 
more talented members of the Orchestra have played concerti and in 
others we have used students and ex-students from the Royal Manchester 
College of Music who have enjoyed the opportunity of playing in good 
concert halls to fair-sized audiences. 

The outlook is certainly bright ; ability and enthusiasm have reached 
new heights and I feel confident that with the continued backing and 
interest of the Manchester Education Committee the AEI Symphony 
Orchestra can look forward to music-making which, in the amateur and 
educational field, may become epoch-making. 


CECIL N. COHEN. 


CAMP LAQUEMAC SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMMES 


(Camp Laquemac is a Canadian experiment in adult education likely to 
be of interest to many of our readers. The purpose of the camp, in the 
words of Alex R. Sim, one of its founders, is ‘to search for an answer to the 
all-important question of how leadership can be devised among free men 
and how programmes of Adult Education can be developed to bring about 
a more complete realization of a living culture in our time’. Organized 
as a ten-day residential course the camp is sponsored by McGill and Laval 
Universities, with financial assistance from the Youth Training Division of 
the Quebec Government. The following assessment of the camp is taken from 
a report on the 1949 course made by MR D. A. GARVIE, an officer of the Com- 
munity Programmes Division of the Ontario Department of Education. We 
are indebted to Mr Garvie for permission to reprint these extracts.) 


This School is unique in that it totally lacks any direct instruction. Every 
seminar and skill session is really a meeting of people with a degree of 
mutual interest. They are guided by leaders. Fortunately the School 
attracts many intelligent delegates and they in turn add their resources 
to the pool. Consequently a level is struck which allows those participating 
to undergo an experience that is mentally enriching. Further, in many 
points they do reach tangible conclusions. 
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This is not a School where the learner could go and learn a pat formula, 
but there is much to be gained from each other and the common pool, as 
well as from witnessing the methods used in solving the daily problems 
that arise in the camp community. 

This is a bi-lingual School and every effort is made to retain an even 
balance of French and English speaking delegates. Among those attend- 
ing were men and women coming from organizations such as the National 
Film Board of Canada, the Canadian Civil Service Commission, Com- 
munity Schools, High and Grade School Teachers and Principals, the 
Canadian Citizenship Council, Co-operatives, and from the Adult 
Education Divisions of several Governments. 

Those responsible for the camp have always given back to campers the 
power to govern themselves. The initial session in camp is to set up a 
suitable method or procedure for the election of a Council composed of 
nine members. Community programme is the goal, so a true community 
within the camp is a necessity ; democracy in action, so a democratic 
organization must be set up to accept authority from the members and 
to administer to the campers. The Council was elected and they certainly 
have the right to govern. They run the camp. They run it in a democratic 
manner. Shortly after arriving I was detailed to wait on table for a day. 
It was pleasing to know that the directors and leaders were also given 
this detail and carried it out in a pleasant and co-operative manner. Every- 
thing from moving pianos to picking up papers was equally shared by 
all. The Council reported to its members at practically every meal and 
periodically an open meeting was held so that campers could voice 
opinions to the Council. 

It is a large camp with many buildings. There is an excellent dining 
room and a good recreation hall. Quarters are semi-private and comfort- 
able. The camp overlooks a lake with one of those beautiful Laurentian 
mountains in the background. The setting is certainly conducive to a 
relaxed and appreciative attitude. Good facilities for swimming, fishing, 
boating and hiking are available. 

It has been said before that an Army moves on its stomach! I would 
say that good food, properly served, puts the camper in the right spirit. 
The meals were excellent and if we were to consider some of the lessons 
learned, the basic needs should be satisfied first. I am sure the meals could 
be counted as one of the reasons for the active participation by those 
who attended. 


SEMINARS 


Seminars are held in the morning from g to 11 and each person who 
attended could choose cne seminar. They were as follows: 


1. Group Work which discussed the basic underlying reason for Group 
Work, the change in social structure due to modern times, studied Group 
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Workers’ reports, studied inter-group relationships in their own and 
other groups in camp. 

2. Community Organization. The methods used were interesting. To 
get things started the leaders had each person state a specific problem. 
A discussion followed by (a) defining a community, both geographic and 
spiritual, (b) analysing communities—age, sex, interest, intellect, etc., 
(c) analysing the informal and formal organizations within a community, 
(d) determining the need for community organization, (e) determining 
the action for community organization. 


3. Social Administration. This seminar covered planning administra- 
tion, organization and staffing, directing and co-ordinating, reporting and 
budgeting. Each of these headings was discussed in detail and broken 
down into a specific phase of administration. 


SKILL SESSIONS 


Skill Sessions were held each afternoon from 2 to 4 p.m. in the following 
six activities : 


1. Recreation. Instruction in Group Games, Square Dancing, Folk 
Dancing and planning Play Parties. This was one of the very popular 
skill sessions and those who attended appeared well pleased with the 


results. 


2. Community Singing. Both French and English Folk Music were 
included and it appeared to take the form of a Song Leaders’ course as 
well as giving assistance in selecting and relating to gain practical results. 


3. Discussion Methods, Parliamentary Procedure and Committee Work. 
They covered leading discussions in small groups, technique of Film 
Forum, panel discussion and neighbour night meetings. 


4. Visual Publicity. This session covered Poster making and illustra- 
tion in how to relate this work to the written material. It appeared to me 
that it was a form of thinking up ideas and getting these ideas on to 
paper. Each of those attending this skill session was encouraged to 
decide how and what should be done. When this had been thoroughly 
discussed by the group, the person could put his ideas into action and 
design a suitable poster to convey the thought to others in the camp. 


5. Written Material. This covered the work of the writer in handling 
Press releases, bulletins, informative literature and other pieces that go to 
make up a good Public Relations programme for any organization in 
any community. 


6. Information Resources. This group brought in the very important 
part of every programme, namely the material resources that can be used 
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successfully to present an idea, an activity or an organization. They covered 
the use of books, films, radio, which included all the means of com- 
munication as well as the various vehicles used. In addition, the leaders 
of this group provided the Library and resource services for the entire 
camp. Considering the physical handicaps involved, the resource material 
in the Library was excellent. 

Perhaps we should devote a little time to the philosophy behind the 
seminars and skill sessions before we indicate the extent of the evening 
activity. The theme of this year’s camp was ‘ Resources for Community 
Living’. The seminars, the skill sessions and the evening programme 
were planned to illustrate this theme. 

It appeared to me that each person would choose the seminar that was 
of interest to them as individuals and that this would allow them to 
examine with others the particular theory they needed to give them the 
necessary resources to bring the living in their community to a higher level. 
Leaving this area the delegate then had a choice of six channels to allow 
him to gain some specific skill. It follows that the skill session offers a 
practical method of travelling down one of the roads to reach objectives 
discussed in the seminars. 

The evening programme focused the activities of the skill sessions on 
the camp community and each could judge the reaction or the enthusiasm 
with which all participated. Each of the skill session groups in turn was 
given the responsibility for the presentation of the evening programme. 
In addition the community singing group and the recreation group 
provided community singing and square dancing every evening. 

To give some indication of how this was carried out, on one evening 
the programme was a panel discussion on Citizenship. On another those 
attending were divided into many small groups—they in turn planned 
and painted a mural illustrating what Laquemac meant to them. On 
another evening small groups were given ten minutes to discuss and 
plan a play we were to put on. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Discussion Group Technique. This was one subject that I pursued at 
every opportunity. The conclusions that I drew may be summarized : 


(a) group discussion has educational and informative value regardless 
of the subject ; 

(b) there is every evidence that very few average citizens will participate 
in a discussion that does not directly affect them individually or 
collectively ; 

(c) many of the groups discussing subjects of an abstract or non-active 
nature are somewhat artificial ; 

(d) discussion should be objective ; discussion should lead to action ; 
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(e) the action following discussion could be either of an individual or 
collective nature. Group action is preferable in community organiza- 
tion as there is a greater possibility of reaching the objective. 


2. French-English Relationship. One of the most amazing points I 
observed during my stay at Laquemac was the patience and tolerance 
shown by each of the racial groups. At times during the seminars the 
French-speaking would belabour the subject in their language with the 
English-speaking sitting there not knowing what was going on, and then 
the subject would be discussed pro and con in the English language with 
the French-speaking not being completely aware of what was being said. 
It was noted that most of the French people were able and willing to 
converse in English, but the majority of the English-speaking were not 
able to converse in French. 


3- Camp Interest. It was my intention to attend this course and observe 
as much as possible of the organization and the actual methods used for 
the presentation of the various subjects. I had hoped to keep myself on an 
even keel and not get too enthusiastic so that I could provide an impartial 
and unbiased report. This was possible for the first two or three days, 
but the spirit of the camp eventually seeped in and the first thing I knew 
I was participating wholeheartedly in every activity that was taking place. 
This was also noticeable on the part of other campers, particularly those 
who were attending for the first year. They were somewhat strange for 
the first two or three days and the barriers were still up, but it was not 
long before they became one of the community, participating to the 
utmost in every session in each activity. 


4. Staff-Student Relationship. R. Alex Sim sums this up in a definite 
manner when he says: ‘Rather than refer to one group as staff and 
another as student, we refer to one and all as participants, a good word 
that has the added value of meaning the same in French as in English. 
This procedure has many advantages: 

—it places the humblest participant on a pedestal ; it says “‘ you too 
are important, you have something to contribute”, 

—it puts the expert where he belongs, as someone has said, on tap and 
not on top, 

—it provides an opportunity to demonstrate the good humour, tact 
and firmness tempered with flexibility that must go along with an appre- 
ciation for individual needs that are basic to good group and community 
leadership, 

—finally, in the developing relationship between the two directors 
representing the two universities, and participants, there is demonstrated 
most aptly how administrators anywhere can give leadership to the people 
whom they lead without violating their liberties, but rather evoke their 
best responses.’ D. A. GARVIE 
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BRITISH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL work is the title of a conference 
convened under the auspices of the National Council of Social Service 
to meet at Harrogate from April 19th to 23rd, 1950. Members of con- 
ference will previously have considered in working parties the major 
problems to be discussed at the following five Commissions, into which 
the conference will be divided: Child Welfare ; Social Aspects of Health, 
including Mental Health, Rehabilitation and the Care of the Handi- ° 
capped ; Social Adjustment ; Community Services, including Recreation 
and Informal Education ; Social Aspects of Town and Country Planning. 
Among the questions which local groups concerned with Commission IV 
are asked to consider in preparation for the conference are: What are 
the needs of the local community and what provision has been made to 
meet them? Do the existing organizations meet the requirements of 
various groups in that community? How is the problem of training 
leadership to be dealt with? 

The conference is to be regarded in part as preparation for the European 
meeting of the International Conference of Social Work in Paris in 


July, 1950. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATURE STUDENTS will continue to be awarded in 
1950. No less than twenty will be available. The scholarships are aimed 
to provide opportunities for University Education to men and women 
over 25 years of age who were unable to take a University course at the 
normal age, but whose aptitudes and qualifications nevertheless appear 
likely to enable them to derive full benefit from a University course of 
study. 

ri amendment to the Regulations now provides for the payment of a 
grant up to £30 a year to the State Scholar without inquiry into the 
Scholar’s needs of financial assistance. This payment is not in addition to 
the normal maintenance grant, if any, but ensures that all State Scholars 
shall derive some benefit from their award. 

Full particulars of the conditions of entry for these scholarships and of 
their financial value, together with instructions for the submission of 
applications are contained in the leaflet Form 1 U.M. (1950), which, with 
the application form, Form 2 U.M. (1950), may be obtained from the 
Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. The final date for 
applications is January 31st, 1950. 


The Thirty-third ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS will 
be held at King’s College, Strand, London, W.C.2, from Thursday, 
December 29th, 1949, to Wednesday, January 4th, 1950. The proceedings 
will be opened on Thursday by a Presidential Address by Professor Sir 
Ernest Barker, under the heading ‘ Education and Common Sense’. Of 
particular interest to our readers are the Joint Conference Sessions of 
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Monday, January 2nd, to be held at 6 p.m., on * Continued Education for 
Vocation and Life’, with Gordon Russell and Professor W. R. Niblett as 
the principal speakers. Among the many other meetings we notice 
T. G. Williams, Late Principal of the City Literary Institute, is to speak 
on ‘ What the Adult Student wants to Study ’ on Friday, December 30th, 
at 3 p.m. On Wednesday, January 4th, at 10 a.m., the Modern Language 
Association is to discuss ‘ Language Teaching for Adults’. 


THE UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION in the United Kingdom 
announces that, under the provision of the FULBRIGHT PROGRAMME, travel 
grants are available to citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies to 
go to America for an academic or educational purpose, such as study, 
research, lecturing or the pursuance of other educational activities. 

The basic criteria for award of a travel grant are as follows: 


(a) The applicant must possess a guarantee of financial support in 
dollars in America for the proposed period of his stay. 

(b) Undergraduate and postgraduate students must show proof of 
admission to an American institution of higher learning. All appli- 
cants whatever their programme in America must definitely be 
affiliated with such an institution. 

(c) All applicants must be citizens of the United Kingdom or Colonies. 


Applications may be made by candidates who have not yet concluded 
the above financial and institutional arrangements and in certain rare 
cases of exceptional merit the Commission will try to help obtain dollar 
support or institutional connection for those candidates who have not 
been able themselves to complete these arrangements. 

A limited number of travel grants under this scheme are available for 
persons whose field of study does not lie within the ordinary university or 
academic courses. For instance, some grants will be given to social workers, 
youth leaders, librarians, persons engaged in adult and trade union 
education, etc. 

Preference will be given to candidates who intend to stay nine months 
or more, but applications for shorter periods from well qualified persons 
who cannot be spared from their present activities for so long will be 
accepted, Grants cannot be given for attendance at conferences only. 

These travel grants are available for travel to America between June st, 
1950 and May 31st, 1951. All travel grants will cover the cost of return 
rail and steamship fares between the candidate’s home in the United 
Kingdom or Colonies and the destination point in America. 

All those wishing to apply should write immediately to the United 
States Educational Commission in the United Kingdom, 55 Upper Brook 
Street, London, W.1, requesting a preliminary application card. After 
return of this completed card, the appropriate further forms will be sent 
to applicants at a later date. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE : I, POETRY, by Lionel 
Elvin. (Sylvan Press and Ruskin College, tos. 6d.) 

THE WAY TO PoETRY, an Anthology, chosen by E. E. Herron. 
(English Universities Press, 10s. 6d.) 


‘ What we need in the twentieth century is not merely a democratic society 
but a democratic civilization, in which literature and the arts as well as 
economic well-being are part of a common heritage.’ Yet we still lack ‘a 
coherent policy for liberal education in a democracy’ and in the teaching 
of English—especially in adult education—‘ there seems nothing like a 
general understanding of principles which would lead to coherent (I do 
not mean uniform) practice’. That, roughly, is the ground from which 
the Principal of Ruskin sets out in this book on the study of poetry, as the 
first stage in a three-volume introduction to literary study and enjoyment. 
This is the first volume also of a general series for adult students—a move, 
at last, in the field of textbooks. 

The book is based on work at Ruskin and employs a double approach : 
a reasonably close study of language, in selected passages, and of ‘the 
conventions of literary structure that a writer is using’. The argument is 
built on Milton, Wordsworth and T. S. Eliot; it begins with three 
passages related by their theme, passes to a more general consideration of 
each poet and reinforces itself with three further passages, again related, 
and three specific questions that emerge—the place of biography in 
literary study, the place of beliefs, and the nature of difficulty in poetry. 

Clearly, then, it is workmanlike and well considered. The three poets 
are central and sufficiently contrasted ; they all involve the larger architec- 
ture of poetry, the structure as well as texture ; and they bring in others 
with them—Pope or Dryden, Hopkins or Yeats—in a way that enriches 
the argument without confusing the issue. There are many kinds of poetic 
satisfaction, and the first step is to know which of them the poet 
intended: we must see that these three poets aimed at quite different 
effects. Yet the convention is not the whole measure of the poem: Lycidas, 
for example, is deliberately formal and yet speaks passionately, in so far 
as it is about Milton and not his dead acquaintance. 

Mr Elvin never fails to talk sense, and illuminating sense at that, but 
in discussing these much-discussed poets he may not escape scot-free 
from the risk he consciously runs. One can scarcely help reading as 
commentaries the chapters that enlarge his theme of difference ; and as 
commentaries on his trio they leave much unsaid. But rightly; and 
they abound in good comment on real problems—on the poet and society, 
on artistic integrity, and so much else. And the whole book has the great 
virtue of courage: he tackles great poets, not usually on their easier levels, 
and deliberately seeks an engagement with two formidable poems by 
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Yeats and Hopkins; it is an example in practice of his concept of 
University standards in extra-mural work. 

The book is largely about an inheritance ; and it is designed to let in 
as much light as possible. By fact, by illustration, by apt analogy with 
painting or architecture, it does so: student and tutor (himself also a 
student, one hopes) must be grateful. Yet this may include a weakness. 
For poetry, as an inheritance, is more than the books: it is a way of 
experiencing life rather than a collection of products ; and we may need 
not only to let light in but to find it already there. The writer’s conven- 
tions, for example, certainly matter, but so does metaphor, that exploding 
crystal ; so do the word, the image, the cadence, that work with such 
peculiar power. There is, too, the special problem of putting the shar 
edge back on words in order to restore the impact of sensations. 

In such a book many things must be incidental, but the question is, 
‘Which?’ And I feel that in Ruskin, in the act of teaching, the dialectic 
of discussion would kindle an excitement perhaps too well controlled in 
these pages, and so reveal more fully the complex, deeply-rooted power of 
poetry. But the question is one of stress. No one approach can do it all 
and what we have here is fresh, perceptive and well judged, the product 
of lucid intelligence and real understanding. Everyone should read it: it 
can do much to form Mr Elvin’s ‘ reasonably influential minority capable 
of criticism’, without which all is lost. 


If we are to have anthologies—and other people’s collections seem to 
have some value—then we must have new anthologies. Yet how reluc- 
tantly one picks up another 700 pages, ‘ from Chaucer to Sidney Keyes ’. 
Can anything emerge from so much? A small personal selection can 
perhaps bring out once again the freshness and vigour of poetry, as it 
can revive a neglected poet ; in a large volume the only thing to emerge 
may be some absurd juxtaposition. Miss Herron has read widely, and 
brings together many good poems and some unexpected ones. Her intro- 
ductions to the various sections are too short to say much (but do they 
try?) and are couched in a prose that you like or dislike, as the case may be. 

CHRISTOPHER LEE 


SIGNPOSTS TO HOMEMAKING, compiled by Peggy Alexander. 
(Bannisdale Press, London, pp. 32, 1s. 6d.) 


This booklet will prove valuable to all clubs, organizers, etc., wishing to 
plan activities in the many aspects of homemaking, family welfare, 
parentcraft, etc. A guide is given to the many organizations offering help 
related to these problems, in the provision of films, film strips, lecturers, 
exhibition material, pamphlets and other material. 
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COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS AND ADULT EDUCATION, by Harold 
Marks. (N.C.S.S. for the National Federation of Com- 
munity Associations, pp. 43, illus., 2s. 6d.) 

There is more to this booklet than a mere handbook of suggestions, 

though a very practical handbook it is. Mr Marks is not satisfied merely 

to give hints on the organization of educational activities for Community 

Associations, but seeks to relate such activities to the social functions of 

the community association. Because of this attempt the long list of 

suggestions given gain in value. 

The Community Centre’s educational responsibility is not to be ful- 
filled solely by the provision within its walls of a number of classes in 
crafts, arts, or the social sciences. Much of its work is less tangible in 
character and can only ultimately be assessed by its effect on the homes 
of members and the lives they live as citizens, parents, husbands or wives. 
A Community Centre cannot be self-contained. It has its own extra-mural 
function. Mr Marks does not ignore this. 

Nevertheless, and rightly, the value of Mr Marks’ booklet will be 
judged, by those to whom it is addressed, by the applicability of his 
suggestions to the conditions of ordinary community associations, work- 
ing in Nissen huts, Church Halls, primary schools, or even without 
permanent abode. It will come well out of this test. The activities listed 
are all gathered from experience of existing associations. They have been 
tried in the field and have proved successful. In this sense indeed there 
is nothing in this pamphlet that is new, but there is no one who will not 
find some fresh ideas, some new approach and much stimulation of 
thought. 

This booklet, though designed primarily for those active in Community 
Centres, can be profitably read by others concerned with the planning of 
informal educational activities. W.B. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ADULT EDUCATION: Summary 
Report, UNESCO (Paris), 1949, pp. 40. (From H.M. 
Stationery Office, gd.) 


This report of the International Conference held at Elsinore in June of 
this year covers the discussions of the two-day plenary sessions and gives 
the details of the work of the four commissions into which the Conference 
was divided: (i) The Content of Adult Education ; (ii) Agencies and 
Problems of Organization ; (iii) Methods and Techniques ; (iv) Means 
of Establishing Permanent Co-operation. A record is given of the recom- 
mendations agreed by each Commission. 

The emphasis of the Conference was largely on the problems and 
experience of Western Europe and North America. The report neverthe- 
less claims, in stating that 106 delegates attended representing 27 countries 
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and 21 international organizations, that no event of similar size and scope 
had previously occurred in the field of adult education. It is as well for 
the record to remember that, at the Conference of the World Association 
held in Cambridge in 1929, 34 countries were represented by Government 
delegates and a further 7 by non-governmental delegates. Among the 
countries present in 1929 but not in 1949 were Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, Poland, Roumania and Yugoslavia. 

Although the 1949 Conference was, therefore, relatively narrow in 
representation there is shown a striking diversity of approaches and it is 
in serving to remind us of this diversity that the report’s chief use will be 
found. It is a businesslike document, commendably brief (cf. the report 
of the 1929 Conference report’s 580 pages) and stimulating for its very 
brevity. The issues raised show that, however varied the organizational 
pattern of adult education may be, the fundamental tasks to be faced 
remain broadly the same: 

‘to aid and foster movements which aim at creating a common culture 
to end the opposition between the so-called masses and the so-called 
élite ; 

to stimulate a genuine spirit of democracy and a genuine spirit of 


tolerance ; 
to give to youth the hope and confidence in life that have been shaken 


by the present world disorganization ; 

to restore the sense of community to people who live in an age of 
specialization and isolation ; 

to cultivate an enlightened sense of belonging to a world community.” 


The report reflects the usefulness of the Conference in the gathering 
together of experience of methods of achieving these ends. 

We are promised another publication supplementing this report, con- 
taining the working papers of the Conference prepared both by UNESCO 
staff and national delegates, together with the addresses of M. Torres 
Bodet, Sir John Maud and M. Gu¢henno. These will form a broad survey 
of the present state of adult education in those countries represented at 
Elsinore. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION GROUP, by Beryl Heitland. (Allen 
and Unwin, pp. 79, 5s.) 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, a Handbook for Teachers and 
Youth Leaders. (Council for Education in World Citizen- 
ship, pp. 32, Is.) 

How to Conduct a Discussion Group is designed, we are told, to help 

leaders and would-be leaders of discussion groups and clubs to plan their 

programmes. A list of 250 subjects for discussion, with sample timed 
agendas for four types of discussion activities (General Discussion, Brains 
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Trust, Debete and Team Talk), sample syllabuses for three age groups 
to spread over a period of twelve months, are all included, together with 
tongue twisters, jaw release exercises and a number of other ‘ practical ’ 
hints. This is Discussion Planning Made Easy, but probably fruitless. 

No less practical and much more useful and stimulating guidance is 
to be got from International Education, a lively attempt to help group 
and club leaders to stimulate interest in international affairs. In addition 
to suggestions for a variety of informal activities, which have been tried 
and found successful by many clubs, there is a list of organizations willing 
to help in the planning of activities. 


THE FILM IN FURTHER EDUCATION (Yorkshire Council for Further 
Education, pp. 64, 1s. gd.) 


This pamphlet sets out the views of a widely representative committee on 
the use of films, film strips and allied media. Guidance is given on the 
adaptation of teaching methods to the proper use of visual methods and 
on the manipulation of equipment and material. Problems in the obtain- 
ing of equipment and in the training of teachers in its use are also dealt 
with. Perhaps, however, the most useful section is that concerned with 
the development of higher standards of criticism and discrimination in 
the film. Many ideas for the stimulation of activities in this field are 
given. There is a valuable list of books, pamphlets and periodicals on all 
these points. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, Survey of British Organizations. (Central 

Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges, pp. 46, 1s.) 
Foreign travel, guided by some educational purpose, has long been recog- 
nized as a necessary addition to a proper understanding of international 
problems. The Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges has, 
in its brief existence, already contributed much to making such travel 
easier. This present publication contains a list of 170 organizations con- 
cerned in one way or another with foreign travel, and a brief but useful 
note on points to be watched in arranging group travel. There is also a 
note on the purpose of the bureau itself. Excellently devised and indexed 
this pamphlet will prove invaluable to groups concerned to make the 
most of their holidays. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION : A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AND 
TRADITIONS, by Nicholas Hans. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1949, pp. X + 333, 21s.) 

This is a book which will deservedly become standard reading, not only 

for Professor Hans’ education students but for all interested in education. 

It surveys racial, linguistic, geographic and economic factors influencing 
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educational development, together with a number of religious factors and 
humanism, socialism, nationalism and democracy. The second, shorter 
and less stimulating part of the book, which might sometime be developed 
into a second volume, gives a summary account of the systems of education 
in England, the U.S.A., France and the U.S.S.R. 

It is an indication of a changing status that Professor Hans devotes a 
paragraph in each of these accounts to adult education. The organization 
of adult education is notoriously necessarily complicated and it is difficult 
to be accurate about it in a few sentences. But Professor Hans’ comments 
are unnecessarily and seriously misleading and wrong. * Adult Education 
and the out-of-school activities of youth were both started in England by 
voluntary agencies at the end of the nineteenth and in the first decade of 
the present century’ (p. 271). This is incorrect in itself and even more 
misleading when taken in conjunction with the first sentence on adult 
education in the United States. ‘ Adult Education in the U.S.A. dates 
back to 1826 when the first Lyceum was founded in Massachusetts’ 
(p. 288). The wording of the paragraph on Adult Education in the U.S.S.R. 
implies further that only in that country is the working class movement 
actively interested in adult education. 

It is to be hoped that in a new edition, and one will undoubtedly soon 
be called for, all the references to adult education will be reconstructed 
and that they will be rewritten to give, so far as is possible, in so short a 
space, a correct instead of a misleading picture and comparison. 

H. E. S. MARKS 


PERIODICALS REVIEW 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, published by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, continues, both in contents and appearance, to be the liveliest 
periodical concerned with adult education that comes our way. The 
November issue contains, among other features, an interesting article on 
‘Training Teachers for Community Leadership’ by Dr M. V. Marshall, 
Director of the School of Education at Acadia University, Nova Scotia. 
Dr Arnold presents the view (so often neglected in teacher training) that 
professional educators—teachers, inspectors and the rest—have a general 
educational responsibility to the communities in which they function. The 
professional educator, the article states, has by nature and training acquired 
characteristics that make him to some extent ‘a social physician who can 
deal with the ills of a community and a social engineer who will build a 
better community ’. The article describes Acadia’s programme for teacher 
training which seeks to build these qualities. The course is outlined in 
three parts: Community Needs, Resources Available, and Techniques. 
In addition to the customary lectures and discussion, field work is a 
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necessary part of the programme, each teacher in training being required 
to do a minimum of ten periods of field work throughout the year. This 
field work may involve work with young people’s groups, community 
glee clubs, Home and School Associations, conducting classes, and assist- 
ing with the work of community organizations of many kinds. Those 
concerned with teacher training in this country could benefit from the 
experience presented in this article. 


Among the periodical publications of UNESCO, the quarTERLY BULLETIN 
OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION (H.M. Stationery Office, quarterly, 1s. per 
copy) most commends itself, both by reason of the attractiveness of its 
appearance and the practicality of its contents. Though the articles deal 
mainly with literacy campaigns in the less developed parts of the world, 
and seem therefore not immediately relevant to problems of adult educa- 
tion in this country, there is much of interest in them. Moreover, the duty 
we have to UNESCO to understand and assist its work (to say nothing 
of our responsibilities to our own colonial territories) make the Bulletin 
a necessary subscription for all libraries concerned with adult education. 


UNESCO couRIER (H.M. Stationery Office, monthly, 6d. per copy) is less 
likely to be of interest to the professional adult educationist. It would, 
however, make useful regular reading for students of International Affairs, 
and is cheap enough to be on the subscription list of community centres 
and the like. Its October issue has a supplement dealing with the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights well adapted to use by centres. 


THE HIGHWAY, the journal of the Workers’ Educational Association 
(monthly, 3d.), has in the past two or three years been the best reflection 
of the WEA’s willingness and ability to face up to criticism both from 
within the movement and outside it. The October number devotes almost 
the whole of its space to a symposium of articles dealing with the issues 
raised by Mr Raybould in his book, The WEA : the Next Phase. These 
issues range wider than the Workers’ Educational Association alone and 
raise matters of fundamental importance to the whole future of adult 
education. The symposium presented in The Highway ought, therefore to 
be read widely. It is unfortunate that all the contributors to this issue are, 
with one exception, full-time professional adult educationists. (Even Mr 
Gill, the exception, was at one time a full-time official of the WEA.) Never- 
theless, the views are, we may assume, representative. Mr Gill’s article is 
particularly valuable. Writing as ‘one of the surviving members of the 
Association’s sadly depleted “ old guard” ’ and after thirty years’ absence 
from active work with the WEA, Mr Gill gives an authentic picture of 
the enthusiasm of the pioneers. 
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COMMUNITY NEWs (National Federation of Community Associations, 
monthly, 3d.) maintains an invaluable news service for officials of Local 
Educational Authorities and others concerned with developments in the 
Community Centre movement. It is not easy to see, however, how it could 
attract the ordinary member of the centre, to whom—judging from its 
format—it is directed, unless it could draw upon the financial resources of 
a Rothermere and the paper supplies of an American newspaper. It would 
be unfortunate if through confusion of purpose Community News should 
cease to fulfil its present function. It would be still more unfortunate if 
through financial stringency it ceased to exist. At the moment it provides 
a unique picture of a vigorous movement. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH (Bureau of Current Affairs, quarterly, 2s. 6d.) is a 
radical departure from the BCA’s customary field of activities and is 
likely to be among the most useful, as it is by far the most attractive, of its 
publications. It is intended as a direct practical aid to teachers and 
especially to those concerned with the teaching of English to children 
and young people from eleven to eighteen. 
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